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“THE WAR. re-embarked the whole or part of the force which had been 


— is, notwithstanding the defeat at Plevna, little 
reason to doubt that the superiority of the Russians 
in numbers and resources will ensure their ultimate suc- 
cess. Osman Pasna neglected, or perhaps prudently 
declined, to complete his victory by pursuing the enemy in 
his retreat; and General KrupEner, with reinforcements 
which have arrived since the battle, occupies a strong posi- 
tion five or six miles from the Turkish lines. All the 
accounts of the battle agree in the statement that the attack 
on Osman PasHa was rashly undertaken with inferior 
forces. As the Russians on the South of the Danube 
greatly outnumber their adversaries, an assault on a strong 
position with an inferior force seems to indicate gross inca- 
pacity on the part of the general who may have been 
responsible for the movement. Possibly General KrupENER 
may be acquitted of the blunder, if it is true that the Grand 
Duke Nicworas personally ordered the attack, and that 
the Emperor himself had a few days before removed his 
quarters to Simnitza. A few great generals have been 
born in the purple; but Princes who command armies in 
virtue of their rank sometimes compromise the safety of 
their troops through arrogance and inexperience. As far 
as Osman PasHa is concerned, the Russian communica- 
tion with the Balkans appears to be uninterrupted. The 
statement that Mrenemet ALI in his advance from the 
East had succeeded in occupying Tirnova has not been 
confirmed. The result of SuLeman Pasna’s operations 
against General Gourxko is not yet known. It can scarcely 
be supposed that a general of ability and daring can 
have placed himself in a position in which he is in danger 
of being forced to surrender; but it is now stated that 
General GourKo’s passage of the Balkans was ordered 
by the Emperor himself against the wish of his generals: The 
defeat of Plevna may possibly be eventually serviceable to the 
Russians, if it enforces upon them more habitual prudence, as 
well as more vigorousaction. The consequences of the check 
which has been sustained arealready not unimportant. Orders 
have been received at St. Petersburg for the despatch of the 
whole Imperial Guard to the seat of war ; and the remainder 
of the army is to be immediately mobilized. To supply the 
garrisons of Poland, and to provide for the ordinary service 
of the interior, nearly 200,000 men of the Landwehr are 
summoned to arms ; so that the whole force of the Empire 
is now engaged in an enterprise which was thought to be 
comparatively easy. It is almost certain that the efforts of 
the Russian Government will effect the object of defeating 
the Turks; but the invasion would perhaps never have 
been undertaken if its cost had beén accurately calculated 
beforehand. 

The accounts from Armenia are, after a long interval, 
once more favourable to the Russians. It had been re- 
peatedly asserted that Mouxutar occupied an im- 
pregnable position against which no serious effort could 
be made. If itis true that a successful attack has re- 
sulted in the hasty retreat of the Turkish army to Kars, 
the retreat will probably be continued, as it would be 
undesirable to allow the troops to consume the provisions 
which are destined for the use of the garrison. General 
Me.ikorr may probably resume the interrupted siege; 
and he will perhaps be en to undertake 
more decisive operations if it is true that a part of the 
Asiatic troops has been withdrawn for the reinforcement 
of the army in Bulgaria. The insurrection in the Caucasus 
seems to have proved abortive, for the Turkish fleet has 


sent to aid the movement; and it seems that it is also 
necessary to provide for the escape of a large number of 
Circassian fugitives. A probable change in the conduct 
of the war, both in Asia and in Europe, is indicated in 
an expressive phrase quoted by one of the Correspondents 
of the Times. He was told by a Russian informant that 
the political campaign was over, and that the mili- 
tary campaign would now begin. The meaning of the 
statement is that in the first instance the object of the Im- 
perial Government had been to occupy the largest possible 
extent of territory, in the confidence that the Turks could 
offer no serious resistance, and with the purpose of esta- 
blishing a claim to the permanent acquisition, on the con- 
clusion of peace, of the districts which might be already 
occupied by Russian troops. No unprejudiced observer 
doubts that territorial aggrandizement was the principal 
object of the war, although incidentally the Government 
may perhaps in some degree have shared the religious and 
political sympathies which were encouraged among the 
Russian people, and which were openly professed during 
the illusory negotiations of the spring. The command of 
the caravan route from the coast of the Black Sea to 
Central Asia would exclude a large region from the com- 
merce of the world; and the acquisition of Ardahan, Kars, 
and Erzeronm might perhaps strengthen the hold of the 
Government on the provinces which had been acquired 
in former wars. A newspaper Correspondent undoubtedly 
friendly to the Russians asserts that, if the Turks 
crossed the frontier, the whole of the native popula- 
tion would rise against the Russian Government. The 
danger, if it existed, is now effectually averted. The failure 
of the first invasion of Armenia, followed by the defeat 
at Plevna, has probably convinced the Emperor and his 
advisers that it is necessary to expel the strong man 
from his house before spoiling his goods. The definitive 
expulsion of the Mahometan landowners in Bulgaria from 
their property and their native country may be conveni- 
ently postponed till the Turkish army is finally driven beyond 
the Balkans. The Bulgarians themselves perhaps by this 
time doubt whether they were well advised in plundering 
and burning, in concert with their Cossack liberators, all the 
Turkish houses in the towns and villages which were occu- 
pied by the invading army. They will not feel secure in 
their new possessions as long as it is possible that the Turk- 
ish army may return. 

It is unfortunately but too certain that the Turkish irre- 

ars will commit fearful outrages on a population which 
is now avowedly hostile. It isno longer disputed that the 
Bulgarians and the Cossacks have been guilty of rapacity 
and cruelty, though many of the stories which are carefully 
circulated by the Turkish Government are altogether 
incredible. The Bashi-Bazouks and the Circassians will 
follow their instincts, though the generals in com- 
mand ought to be able to maintain discipline among 
the regular troops. The perfidious cruelty perpetrated 
by the force which held the Shipka Pass is too well 
authenticated. In this case it is perhaps safer to rely on 
general probability than on statements depending for the 
most part on hearsay reports, and garbled in transmission 
by Turkish and Russian authorities. It must be admitted 
that the Turkish commanders are justified in regarding 
with suspicion and dislike English Correspondents who 
neither conceal their animosity to the Turks nor practise 
the most obvious rules of prudence and fair dealing. A 
long complaint from one of its Correspondents was lately 
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published by the Times with the absurd heading of “al 
* Conspiracy against Truth.” An assistant of the writer | 
had been sent under arrest to Constantinople, to the great | 
indignation of his principal, who mentions, as a trifling 
incident, the extraordinary folly of the victim of Turkish 
oppression in making a sketch in the interior of Shumla. 
It is difficult to pardon the perverse stupidity of an act 
which would bave led to the arrest of the offender in any 
fortress on the Continent of Europe in a time of profound 
peace. The artist probably intended merely to secure a 
memorial of his visit to a picturesque town; but he was 
fortunate in the moderation of his captors, who were 
not unlikely to shoot him on the spot as a Russian spy. 
A graver impropriety is habitually committed by the Cor- 
respondent of the Times with the Turkish army in Asia, 
who not only registers all the atrocities which he can col- 
lect, but furnishes the enemy with minute information of 
the numbers, disposition, and weak points of the army 
which he is allowed to accompany. An additional compli- 
cation has been introduced into diplomacy and war since 
newspaper Correspondents have allowed their personal pre- 
dilections and susceptibilities to affect their reports on im- 
portant transactions. The agitation of last autumn was 
sensibly aggravated by discreditable statements which 
were published in consequence of private enmity to the 
English Ampassapor at the Porte, if not at the instigation 
of General Icnarierr. 

The preparations of Austria appear to have been sus- 
= in consequence of the check which the Russians 

ve incurred in Bulgaria; but the authority which has 
been vested in Count Awnprassy to dispose of a 
considerable force at his discretion seems not to 
have been revoked. The interview of the German and 
Austrian Emperors at Ischl may perhaps be followed by 
some important decision. It is now stated that the Rus- 
sian Staff has, against the opinion of Prince Gorrcuakorr, 


induced the Emperor to consent to the occupation of a por- | 


tion of Servian territory, with the necessary consequence of 
causing the Servian Government to take part in the war. 
It remains to be seen whether Austria will tolerate a 
movement which would bring the war close to the frontier 
of Croatia. Any scruples which may have postponed the 
active participation of Roumania in the war have been 
dispelled by recent events. The capricious nature of inter- 
national morality has seldom been more remarkably illus- 
trated than by the absence of reprobation of the conduct 
of the Roumanian Government. The rights and interests 
of the Principality had not been in the slightest degree 
impaired by any act of Turkey. The opportunity of making 
war with probable impunity is the sole excuse for a wanton 
invasion. The conduct of the Servians is stiil more un- 
justifiable. They avoided utter defeat and the occupation 
of their capital only a few months ago by a peace which 
they obtained through the mediation of the European 
Powers. They now propose to attack Turkey without 
a shadow of excuse, merely because they are assured of 
impunity. As might be expected, the Peace Society is 
silent, though one of its former members once published 
a book to prove that it would be wrong for England 
to resist a foreign invasion. The Roumanian army 
will probably be found worthless if it encounters at 
any time a Tarkish force of nearly equal numbers; 
but probably the Russians will employ their humble 
auxiliaries cnly in garrison duty, for the purpose of 
leaving their own troops at liberty for operations in the 
field. The novel disregard of political ‘considerations is 
exhibited both in an indirect confession of weakness, and 
in the adoption of a measure which will almost certainly 
provoke remonstrance on the part of Austria. If it is 
necessary to choose between military and political ex- 
pediency, there can be no doubt that the primary object 
of Russia ought to be the defeat of the Turkish armies. 
The ramoured overtures for peace on the part of the 
Surry, if they are made, will be peremptorily rejected. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
perenne BISMARCK seldom speaks withont being 


entertaining and instructive ; and no one can complain 
of any want of amusement or information in the easy and 
discursive communication with which he has lately 
favoured a delegation of Protestant pastors who came to 
wait on him at Kissingen. He is just as ready to talk 
about Church matters as about anything elsc, and was 


perhaps not sorry to have an opportunity of vindicating 
his ecclesiastical policy to an audience that was sure to 
admire all he said. It seems to have excited the wonder 
of these excellent people that the Protestant Government 
of Wurtemberg should get on in peace and comfort with 
its Catholic subjects, while Prussia is at open war with the 
Papacy. Prince Bismarck explained to them that the differ- 
ence was entirely owing to historical causes. Wurtemberg 
gets on well with the Romish Church because it has 
never acquiesced in its pretensions. There the Catholics 
have learnt to accept that to which they have always been 
accustomed. But in Prussia the Catholics have had 
power, and have lost it. In old days they were kept in 
proper order; but the late Kixe, who did perhaps more 
foolish things than any other crowned head in his time, took 
to patronising and petting the Catholics until, according to 
Prince Bismarck, he utterly spoilt them. Prince Rapzivit, 
who belonged to the highest Prussian aristocracy and 
was allied to the Royal family, was allowed to set up a 
Catholic department, which was supposed to repre- 
sent the State in its relations with the Church, but. 
really represented the Church against the State. 
Under its auspices Posen became rapidly Polonized, 
and furiously Ultramontane; and Jesuits found every- 
where a wide field for their adroit interference. Prince 
Bismarck, as soon as his power was _ sufficiently 
established, made short work of this Catholic department, 
and summarily dissolved it. Thenceforth there was war 
between him and the priests, and, as a final blow to his. 
enemies, he procured and sanctioned the enactment of the 
May Laws. To his sorrow, he found it indispensable to 
subject the Evangelical clergy to the same strict discipline 
which he imposed on the Catholics, and it was against his 
own wishes and in pure deference to his colleagues that he 
agreed in making civil marriages obligatory. On the 
whole, however, the Evangelical Church has, he thinks, 
behaved very well under circumstances that were some- 
what trying to it, and may be described as flourishing and 
happy. It is indeed in some degree disturbed by intestine 
dissensions, and appears to be more especially troubled at 
present with clergymen who decline to believe in the Apostles’ 
Creed. Prince Bismarck, however, thinks the influence of 
these rather pronounced dissentients very limited, and re- 
gards them not as theological thinkers, but as unfortunate: 
examples of what he declares to be the standing disease- 
of Germany—the furor teutonicus, or tendency to pust» 
every opinion to extremes. If the clergy of Wurtemberg 
and other sensible persons will but guard themselves and 
their friends against the approaches of this insidious malady, 
everything may go on very well, and Prince Bismarck will 
have achieved one great purpose of his life. 

Frenchmen may well ask why the tendency to push 
matters to an extreme should be considered a specially 
German kind of madness. They have the daily spectacle: 
of a Government which consistently pushes its views to: 
the last possible limits. It bullies, threatens, displaces, 
ruins teachers, shuts up cafés, showers broadcast 
cheap libels on M. Gamperra, and sticks up on 
village walls portraits of the Marsmat in the cha- 
racter of a benevolent angel on a dancing war- 
horse. if elections could be carried by a reckless 
rivalry of the furor teutonicus, the country ought 
to be at the feet of the Government next October. 
But the cause of the Government is apparently far from 
prospering. The Imperialists are beginning to explain 
that they had nothing to do with the 16th of May. ‘They 
cannot help being pleased with M. pe Fourrou, who is. 
not only one of their own party, bat does Imperialist work 
ina truly Imperialist manner. His defiance of law, his 
audacious misrepresentations of adversaries, his astute- 
ness in devising and his firmness in carrying out the 
smaller practices of tyranny, and his cynical belief that 
success is certain if a sufficiently strong appeal is made 
to the folly of poor and ignorant persons, are all so emi- 
nently in the style of the Second Empire that he cannot 
but be dear to the party of the Bonapartists. Bat 
they seem to have come, or to be coming, to the con-. 
clusion that it is a pity he should be displaying 
his admirable qualitigs at the present time. The: 
interest recently awakened by the quarrel between M. 
Rovwer and M. pe Cassacnac seems to be dying away, and 
it may be conjectured that one chief cause of its disappear- 
ance is that Bonapartists of all shades of opinion recognize 
that their time is not come. The coolness that is said to 
be springing up between them and their ecelesiastical allies 
may be regarded either as a cause or a symptom of their 
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loss of confidence. The alliance of the Imperialists and the 
Church has always been the alliance of two parties who bid 
high or lew for each cther’s support according to varying 
circumstances. The Bonapartists may just now not think 
the clergy worth purchasing at any great sacrifice, or the 
clergy may not think the Bonapartists sufficiently near 
success to deserve to be helped in attaining it. Whichever 
may be the true account of the lukewarmness that now 
characterizes the alliance, the fact that this lukewarmness 
prevails is of considerable importance in the present state 
of French politics. 

It is always necessary to bear in mind the action and 

sition of the clergy in both countries if a correct opinion 
1s to be formed of the relations that prevail and are likely to 
prevail between France and Germany. So far as resistance 
is offered in France to clerical intrusion into the proper 
province of statesmen, Germany and France are likely to 
remain better friends. The triumph of Ultramontanism in 
France means a quarrel with Germany, and the danger of 
war springing out of the act of the 16th of May decreases 
as it becomes evident that the clergy are not likely to exer- 
cise any very great influence on the elections. There is, 
however, a possibility of harm happening in another 
way. If the fanatics of the Republican party get 
the upper hand, they would like to declare open 
war against the priests, whom they regard, not 
with the vigilant jealousy of statesmen, but with the 
narrow hatred of bigots. This would inevitably lead to 
reaction, and in all probability to the Empire, and the 
Empire could not long exist without trying to retrieve 
Sedan. It is therefore essential for the preservation of 
peace that the moderate Republicans should lead their party. 
Fortunately M. Tiers is there to give a healthy tone to 
his supporters, and to afford them the guidance of experi- 
ence. His recent visit to Ile d’Adam has furnished a fresh 
occasion for him to preach moderation, and for his ad- 
mirers to show their enthusiasm. There is in M. Tu1ERs 
none of the furor tewtonicus which Prince Bismarck bewails 
as the characteristic of his countrymen. No one can be less 
likely to act with indiscreet severity against the clergy 
than the veteran statesman who through the greater part of 
his life stoutly defended the existence of the temporal power 
of the Porzr. He would always get on perfectly well with 
Prince Bismarck on clerical questions. It may be objected 
that Prince Bismarck himself is a victim of the furor 
teutonicus against which he inveighs, and that he has 
shown little moderation in his treatment of the Prussian 
Catholics. But it is at least certain that, in his own eyes, 
he has not transgressed the bounds of the moderation to 
which he attaches so high a value. His opposition to the 
Prussian priests has always been founded, at any rate in 
theory, on the fact that they will not accept in Prussia a 
measure of State control which they cheerfully accept in 
Austria and in South Germany. Neither he nor M. Tu1ers 
would now do anything to restore the Temporal Power, for it 
could only be restored at the cost of a disastrous war, which 
they are equally anxious toavoid. Butneither of themis likely 
to sanction any such steps against the clergy as the ultra- 
French Republicans would like to see adopted. It may be 
safely said that, so far as the influence of M. Tuters guides 
France directly or indirectly, the general policy of France 
will be in harmony with that of Germany; and in the 
interests of peace it is therefore satisfactory to find that in 
this critical period of French politics the position of M. 
Tuters gains rather than loses in strength, and that his 
indirect influence is likely to tell with augmented force, 
even though age or adverse circumstances may render it 
impossible that he should again be at the head of affairs. 


MR. GLADSTONE AT HOME. 


M*® GLADSTONE endnures with becoming fortitude 
the penalties of greatness; and perhaps there may be 
worse evils than the occasional interruption of privacy by 
admiring crowds. The occupier of Hawarden Castle, like 
other residents in the country, from time to time allows 
visitors from great towns to spend a day in a pleasant 
park. The peculiarity of Mr. Giapstone’s case is that his 
unknown guests come to see, not his pleasure grounds, but 
himself. To a Liberal excursion party from Bolton the 
other day Mr. GuapsToNE appears to have shown a con- 
siderate good nature which was the more meritorious 
because he must have known that all the proceedings 
would be fully reported in the papers. When be was first 


asked to show himself and to make a speech, he naturally 
declined ; but on further pressure he consented, not only to 
present himself to the Liberal excursionists, but to appear 
in character. Atacertain hour he had determined, with 
the help of his son, to fell a tree ; and the fortunate visitors 
might, if they thought fit, see the operation. At the 
appointed time scouts posted ut proper intervals in- 
formed the expectant multitude that Mr. GLapsrone 
had left the house; and he approached the scene of 
his labours in a suitable costume, which is described 
with minute accuracy by enthusiasts: reporters. As he 
began his task some of the spectators picked up the chips 
as relics to be treasured, and at last Mr. Giapsrong found 
it necessary to make a speech while he rested leaning on 
his axe. To audible solicitations that he would discourse 
on the Eastern question he opposed a tacit refusal ; but the 
most copious of preachers was not at a loss for a text or 
fora sermon. It had probably not occurred to any Liberal 
who joined the excursion that the contrast between the 
close streets of Bolton and the airy glades of Hawarden 
would suggest a speech on sanitary questions. The analogy 
between trees to be felled and abuses to be destroyed was 
more obvious to the common understanding, and one re- 
former wisely moralized ona decayed chip, to the effect that 
the Church of England was equally rotten. Instead of accept- 
ing the challenge to discussion, Mr. GLapsroxe calmly 
observed that he was not of the same opinion, and that 
fresh air and pure water, being essential to the health of 
towns, ought to be principal objects of municipal adminis- 
tration. No other secret could be extracted from the affable 
statesman, who was contented to shake his head in 
answer to an appeal for his return to political activity 
and power. It is to be hoped that the audience returned 
to Bolton thankful and contented, though undoubtedly air 
and water, if more wholesome, are less exciting than 
Bulgarian atrocities. Recollections of the excursion to 
Hawarden, illustrated by the treasured ash-splinters, will 
furnish agreeable subjects of conversation for the bar- 
parlour and the domestic fireside. 


The question whether Mr. Gtapstone has finally 
abandoned his former position is of more general interest 
than the ventilation of Bolton; and perhaps the person 
principally concerned would be unable to give a definite 
answer. Mr. W. H. Guapstone, notwithstanding the de- 
precatory gestures which purported to discourage the in- 
vitation of the Bolton Liberals, intimated his own agree- 
ment in their wishes and hopes. It is, as he hinted, 
absurd to plead bodily weakness in the midst of voluntary 
athletic exercise ; and leisure can scarcely be indispensable 
to the most voluminous of writers. Lord PaLMErston was 
twelve or thirteen years in advance of Mr. Giapstonz’s 
present age when he held the office of Prime Minister to 
the universal satisfaction of the country. If Mr. Guap- 
sToNnE, after the last change of Government, had re- 
tained his place at the head of the party, he would 
have been more likely to incur criticism by a display of 
superfluous activity than by an undue desire of repose. 
In a professedly private station he has been during the 
past twelvemonth the busiest and most conspicuous per- 
sonage in the kingdom, and on one occasion he dragged at 
his chariot wheels his former colleagues when they hesi- 
tated to obey his impulse. His nearest relative may per- 
haps know him in some respects better than he knows him- 
self. Some years ago the electors of Whitby were eneour- 
aged on the same authority to hope that Mr. Guapstone 
might yet undertake the arduous task of overthrowing the 
English Church Establishment; and, although the pro- 
phecy has not yet been accomplished, an attempt to fulfil 
it can scarcely be considered improbable. It appears, 
indeed, that in Mr. Guapstone’s judgment the Church of 
England cannot accurately be compared to a rotten tree; 
but perhaps he may contend that the Church is sound 
enough to maintain itself without artificial support. The 
Turks have since Mr. W. H. Guapstonr’s speech at Whitby 
become more obnoxious than the English beneficed clergy ; 
and in his advocacy of a crusade against Mahometans tie 
GLapsToNE has perhaps acted more independently than if 
he had been still the official leader of a party. If his own 
family expect him to return to power, it would be imprudent 
to sly on the permanence of his self-denying resolution. 
The not improbable victory of the Liberal party at the 
next general election will, if it is achieved, have resulted 
mainly from Mr. Guapstone’s efforts, and none of his 
political allies could presume to muzzle the ox which had so 
effectually trodden out the corn. 
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Notwithstanding the merited confidence which is re- 
ed in Lord Harrinetoy, an ac.ive minority of the 
iverals in the House of Commons would welcome the 
return of Mr. Giapstoxe to the command of the party. 
The disappointment expressed by Mr. Cuampertain and 
his friends when Mr. Gtapstone declined to take a vote 
on the more warlike portion of his Resolutions was pro- 
voked as much by the failure of a hope that a schism 
would be created in the party as by the partial with- 
drawal of a vote of censure on the Government. If Mr. 
Grarstone had, in accordance with his original intention, 
forced the regular Opposition to divide against him, he 
could scarcely have refused to lead the extreme party con- 
sisting of politicians who were declared in his subsequent 
definition to be alone in earnest. Sena said in 1801 
that Prrr still sat on the box and held the reins, though he 
allowed ApprxeTon to Icad the horses round a corner. 
Lord Harrineron is not of a character to undertake so 
humble an employment ; but he must sometimes feel that 
he holds his position at the pleasure of a possible and for- 
midable rival. The ex-Cabinet, and perhaps a majority 
of the party, would be grievously disappointed by the 
substitution of their impetuous and uncertain ally for the 
prudent and resolute leader whom they have chosen; but to 
the bulk of the constituency, which ultimately disposes 
of power, Mr. Grapsroxe alone represents popular aspira- 
tions and passions. Whatever may be his own wishes or 
designs, he occupies the post of a pretender who might 
become king if he chose ; and even when he suspends or 
abdicates his claim, he incessantly influences or disturbs 
the policy for which he is no longer nominally responsible. 
It is not necessary that a retired Minister who still retains 
a seat in Parliament should hold Mr. Grapsroye’s present 
relations to his successor in the lead of the party. Thirty 
years ago Sir Roperr Pret was, like Mr. Guapstone, by 
universal acknowledgment the most considerable member 
of the House of Commons; and if the country could have 
been polled, he would probably have been by general con- 
sent placed at the head of the Government. His actual 
successors in office belonged to the opposite party; but Sir 
Rosert Peet avoided any act which could embarrass the 
Government, and his great influence was uniformly em- 
ployed to facilitate public business. It is possible that 
circumstances may justify Mr. GLapsrone’s deviation from 
a precedent which certainly was established with general 
approval; but Sir Roserxt Perr, if not more patriotic, 
was more fortunate in the calm dignity of his later career. 


The elements of Mr. Giapstoxe’s undoubted popularity 
are not altogether identical with his highest qualities or 
his greatest public services. Among his political equals 
he has, apart from the influence of personal friendship, 
not commanded universal sympathy. His impulsive habit 
of mind, and the morbid carnestness with which he devotes 
himself to the convictions of the moment, are not calcu- 
lated to inspire perfect confidence. The sophistical pro- 
pensity whi¢h devises far-fetched reasons for sudden 
conclusions previously formed is the more puzzling be- 
cause it exhibits itself most conspicuously on occasions of 
unusual excitement. In short, the defects which may be 
noted or fancied in Mr. Giapsrone’s intellectual constitu- 
tion are of a kind to annoy or surprise observers on the 

t, whether they are political associates or opponents. 

n the conduct of business the art of taking things coolly 

is more useful than eager sympathies or ready indignation. 
It is because Mr. Guapstoxe, among his many gifts, bas not 
the faculty of taking things coolly that he sometimes irri- 
tates the class of critics whom in turn he habitually 
denounces as writers in London journals and frequenters 
of London Clubs. The peculiarities which offend a 
fastidious or sophisticated taste are not so much over- 
looked as cordially admired by the multitude which 
bestows popularity. The Liberal Association of Bolton, 
or its members on an excursion, probably share and repre- 
sent the opinion of a large section of the community. 
They are easily carried away by eloquent enthusiasm ; 
they prefer excitement to cold-blooded calculations of 
utility; they are not troubled by paradoxical casuistry 
which passes over their heads ; and they delight in positive 
and unqualified judgments. Liberal Associations, though 
they may perhaps, like gentle Dulness, love a joke, abhor 
the humour which assumes the form of irony or of delicate 
reserve. The simpleton who at Hawarden compared the 
Church of England to a bit of decayed wood probably in- 
tended to be facetious. Few eminent politicians in modern 
times have been generally popular, but two opposite types 


of character seem to be almost equally acceptable to the 
multitude. Itis difficult to say whether Lord Patmerston’s 
real and affected joviality, or Mr. Giapstone’s passionate 
scriousness, would command the greater number of votes. 
The most commonplace of mankind were satisfied that they 
understood Lord Patuersron, and they feel that they can 
enter into the sympathies of Mr. Giapstone. A partof the 
applause which acknowledged the hospitality and conde- 
scension of Hawarden was simply natural and thoroughly 
laudable. Any rightly constituted mind would be gratified 
by the sight of a famous statesman employed in the manly 
and healthy occupation of cutting down a tree. 


THE SHAH AND THE HUASCAR. 


CONSERVATIVE member, Sir Joun Hay, drew on 

Tuesday the attention of Parliament to the circum- 
stances in which the Shah attacked the Huascar. There 
was the naval question involved, whether the Shah was the 
kind of ship which England ought to have had as the 
chief representative of her maritime force in the Pacific ; 
and there was the legal question whether Admiral De 
Horsey was right in treating the Huascar as a pirate, and 
trying to destroy her. As to the naval question the 
Government had nothing to say, except that the Shah 
was not at all the sort of ship that ought to have been 
to sent to the Pacific, but that they had no proper ship 
send. The Shah seems to unite every quality that 
makes her inappropriate for the service on which 
she has been sent. She is very large, with a deep 
draft of water, so that, while she exposes a huge 
surface to attack, she cannot follow an enemy into the 
shallow waters of the Pacific coast. She has no armour 
to resist modern guns, and has no guns that can pierce 
ironclads such as Peru and Chili possess. Her crew 
numbers 600, and thus an excessive amount of valuable 
lives is exposed to serious risk, and opportunity is given 
for the desertion of sailors, which unhappily takes place 
not unfrequently in the distant ports of the Pacific. A 
first-rate ironclad a third of the size of the Shah, and 
carrying a few heavy guns, is what is really wanted 
for the Pacific service; and the Admiralty on Tuesday 
evening frankly acknowledged this, and maintained 
an attitude of considerable humility throughout the 
debate. It had got many ships of the kind not wanted, 
and very few, if any, of the kind wanted, and, if it had any, 
it required them on other stations. Mr. Brassey kindly 
described a French vessel which he had lately inspected, 
and which was just the thing in his opinion that England 
needed for such stations as the Pacific, and Mr. Ecerrox 
mildly thanked his informant, and expressed a hope 
that the constructors of the navy would manage to 
copy their neighbours. It is not very pleasant to hear 
that our boasted navy is so deficient and stands in 
such want of instruction. That such a thing should 
be possible is discreditable to some one. But then it 
is only discreditable to that vague body the Admiralty. 
Whose fault it is that there was nothing better than the 
Shak to send to the Pacific, is as much a mystery now as it 
could have been ten years ago, before Mr. CuiLpErs began 
his reforms. Each First Lord in turn works himself into 
the belief that his navy is perfect, and then it is discovered 
that this perfect navy has no ships of the kind needed to 
protect English interests where they need protecting. The 
death of a man universally liked and esteemed, in spite of 
all his administrative shortcomings, has closed the door on 
all controversy with Mr. Warp Hunt, but there is always 
a hope that a new broom will sweep clean; and as Mr. 
Smirx is recognized to be a broom of a vigorous and 
practical stamp, we may indulge in a fond dream that 
some day England will have a proper number of proper 
ships. 

Sir Srarrorp Nortncore complained that the legal ques- 
tion was raised in an improper and premature manner by 
Sir Witu1am Harcourt, but it was not obvious on what 
ground he rested his complaint. Sir Joun Hay, a sup- 
porter of the Government, had stated that he approved of 
the conduct of Admiral De Horsey, and Mr. Ecerron had 
informed the House that the Admiralty had no present 
intention of recalling him. When the Arrorney-GENERAL 
replied to Sir Witt1am Harcovrt, he anticipated the ulti- 
mate decision of the Government, and pronounced an 
opinion that the conduct of the ApmiraL would be found 
to deserve approval. There is, however, much to be said 
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on the other side, and Sir Witt1am Harcourt fairly enough 
considered that, unless some one on the Opposition benches 
said it, the point at issue would not be properly reserved 
for the future decision of Parliament. Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore urged that to enter on the legal question 
was premature, because the view taken by the Peruvian 
Government of the case was not known. But there 
are points of controversy in the case as to which the 
views of the Peruvian Government are quite immaterial. 
Admiral Dz Horsey has told his own story in papers which 
have been laid before Parliament. He has explained what 
he did and why he did it. The statements of the Peruvian 
Government may make the case worse for the English 
ApsrraL, but cannot make it better. Under the circum- 
stances as stated by himself, the ApmiraL considered the 
Huascar as a pirate and dealt with her accordingly. He 
held that the Huascar, being a pirate, was out of the 
pale of law, and deserved the worst punishment that 
an enemy of the human race could incur, and might be 
properly hurled to sudden destruction by a nocturnal 
torpedo expedition. This was, as a matter of fact, 
the view taken and acted on by Admiral De Horsey; 
and no additional information can throw any light 
on the question whether this view was a _ right 
one. The same papers which show that as a naval 
officer Admiral De MHorsry acted with promptitude, 
thoughtfulness, and discretion, that he fought the Shah 
with great skill, and arranged his torpedo expedition with 
vigilance, boldness, and forethought, also show that he, on 
the grounds which he himself states, treated the Huascar 
asa pirate. Was he justified in so treating her? We may 
endeavour to answer the question without inviting the 
Peruvian Government to help ys. Nor is there any ground 
for confusing the issue by imputing to Admiral De Horsey 
a reckless wish to interfere in Peruvian revolutions. He 
did not mix himself up with Peruvian quarrels, or espouse 
one side rather than another. From first to last he 
acted against the Huascar, not as the ship of revo- 
lutionists but as the ship of pirates. We always come- 
back to the question—Was she a piratical vessel, and, 
if so, in what sense? There can be no doubt that 
she committed acts against English subjects which, if 
committed by a vessel belonging to a Government, would 
have entitled England to demand reparation from that 
Government; and also that there was no Government 
to which an address for reparation could be addressed. 
The Peruvian Government had expressly disclaimed all re- 
sponsibility for what she might do. She was, as it were, 
adrift on the world. A vessel which, belonging to no 
Government, commits acts of depredation answers to the 
technical description of a pirate. But the word pirate 
carries with it associations other than that of a technical 
definition. It conveys notion of wanton and persistent 
plunder, arson, and rapine. A pirate is styled the enemy of 
the human race, not only because he does wrong things with- 
out authority, but because the wrong things he does are 
generally very horrible. Admiral De Horsgy assumed that 
all pirates were alike, and that an uncommissioned vessel 
which had asked for some coals, had demanded that cor- 
respondence and political enemies should be given up, and 
had detained an engineer, ought to be treated as if it had 
committed murder, arson, and rapine. In the language of 
Bentuam, he was the victim of a dyslogistic fallacy. It 
was so natural that he should be such a victim under 
the circumstances that very little blame ought to be 
ascribed to him ; but it is one thing to say that the ADMIRAL 
is to be pardoned for a mistake into which he was betrayed 
by technical terms, and another thing to say that the Eng- 
lish Parliament, when calmly reviewing all that has passed, 
should not draw distinctions which the facts naturally 
suggest. 

Undoubtedly Parliament had not the whole case before 
it, but the correspondence subsequently published in the 
Times has done much to fill the void. From this corre- 
spondence it appears that the Peruvian Government 
makes a strong point which was not noticed in the House 
of Commons. The action between the Shah and the 
Huascar is stated to have taken place in Peruvian waters, 
and some of the missiles sent from the Shah are said to 
have fallen and done some damage on the Peruvian coast. 
From Admiral De Horsey’s own account it is clear that the 
Huascar was lying close in shore when he attempted to 
destroy her by torpedoes. This raises the curious and 
novel question whether the ship of one Power may attack 
a pirate in the waters of another Power. Theoretically a 


pirate is the enemy ofall the world, and the Huascar, 

if a pirate at all, was the enemy of Peru. The neutral 
Power, however, has to guard its jurisdiction, not only 
that it may ensure its enemies being burt, bat that it may 
see its own subjects or citizens protected. What should we 
think if a French vessel chased a pirate up the Thames, dis- 
turbing with wild shots the happy days of ‘Rosherville ? 
Supposing the Huascar had been lying in a Chilian port, it 
would have been a very strong measure first to fire at her 
so that shot fell on the Chilian shore, and then to 
send a torpedo expedition to blow her up. Blow- 
ing up a vessel with torpedoes is not an opera- 
tion which a friendly Power likes to have carried 
out without notice in its harbours. If it is con- 
tended that Peru was not really in the same 
position as Chili, and had a connexion with the 
Huascar which could not be shaken off, this is to abandon 
the notion that the Huascar was technically a pirate. It 
is surprising that the ArtorNEY-GENERAL, who must have 
known that the Peruvian Government had taken the 
strong ground of a violation of its maritime jurisdiction, 
should have spoken so confidently of the justification 
which will be finally accorded to the conduct of 
Admiral De Horsey. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore spoke 
with much greater reserve, and evidently felt that 
there were difficulties which he did not quite know~ 
how to surmount, and which he did not wish to dis- 

close to the House until further inquiry had been made. 

England has every motive to be scrupulously just in such 
a case, and to uphold in all their vigour the soundest and 
most salutary doctrines of international law; and it may 

very possibly turn out that England will have to ac- 

knowledge that a mistake has been committed, although 
every allowance ought to be made for Admiral De Horsgy 
personally, and the embarrassing and extraordinary 

position in which he was placed may be held to exempt 

him from any great amount of official censure. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


_— inhabitants of the Cape and the neighbouring 

colonies, who will probably read with interest the 
debates on the Bill which authorizes federation, will learn 
with surprise that a measure for giving a Constitution to 
South Africa has been discussed, not with the intention of 
making it more efficient, but for the purpose of destroying 
the Constitution of the United Kingdom. In the prosecu- 
tion of their singular design the seven conspirators found 
it necessary, as they must say something, to talk occasion- 
ally about South Africa. They sometimes admitted that 
they knew but little of a subject which it was nevertheless 
their professed duty to affect to discuss with intolerable 
prolixity. In one of his latest speeches Mr. PaRNeELL cour- 
teously observed that the nation had forcibly annexed a 
population braver than its own, and destroyed a Republic 
worthier of liberty than England, Though Sir Georce Camr- 
BELL’s voracious appetite for controversy was not appeased, 
the House of Commons agreed with Mr. Forster that every 
principle and detail of the Bill had been fully discussed. 
Nothing could be simpler than its main purpose of allow- 
ing the colonies, if they thought fit, to form a Confederation. 
The Irish malcontents asserted that the Cape preferred 
legislative union to federation, as they acts with more 
consistency have ed in favour of a federal connexion if 
the Government had proposed to constitute a single colony 
or State. It may perhaps be true that the largest of the 
colonies might wish simply to annex the neighbouring 
settlements, because it would command a majority of votes 
ina single Legislature; but for the same reason Natal 
desires to retain a qualified independence; and the Cape 
is not compelled to use the powers which are granted by 
Imperial legislation. There is no reason to deprecate the 
possible exchange at some future time of federal union for 
complete amalgamation. A similar change has lately been 
effected by general consent in New Zealand ; and perhaps 
the great comparative extent of the South African territory 
may not be a conclusive or permanent obstacle to the for- 
mation of a single colony. When two Railway Companies 
in England ask for power to enter into working ar- 
rangements, it is no objection to the proposal that they 
may perhaps afterwards prefer complete union. Almost 
all modern experiments in federation are founded on 
the successful working of the American Constitu- 
tion, It is found that no other system provides so 
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conveniently for the necessities of a growing population 
during its expansion over a large unsettled territory. Some 
of the unpremeditated consequences of the union of the 
American States are among its most valuable results. 
But for their political federation, it is doubtful whether the 
United States would enjoy internal freedom of commerce 
through the wide expanse of their territory. In default of 
federation, the Australian colonies are engaged in constant 
squabbles arising from a capricious diversity of tariffs. 


But for the necessity of securing national independence, 
which was forced on their attention by the recent war 
with England, the American Provinces might perhaps have 
delayed indefinitely the federal union which was in the 
first instance adopted in an incomplete form. Common re- 
lations with foreign Powers rendered some kind of central 
unity indispensable; and it was necessary to provide a 
national revenue for the maintenance of an army and a navy. 
Australia has no foreign policy ; but South Africahas always 
to guard against the possible attacks of a common enemy. 
Just and prudent treatment of the natives on theinland frontier 
of the Cape might at any time fail of its effects if the kin- 
dred or allied tribes in another part of t!e continent were 
irritated by cruelty and oppression. If the coloured ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of Natal were to molest the white 
colonists, it would be impossible for the Cape to regard 
with indifference the dangers of an English community. It 
is desirable that a relation which is founded on the nature 
of things should be defined and regulated by positive law ; 
but it is perhaps premature to anticipate the arrangements 
which may be hereafter made by the different colonies, if 
they agree to apply the provisions of the Permissive Act. 
In justification of the measure it is only necessary to show 
that it may become useful or necessary in probable circum- 


. stances. The seven Irish members and Mr. Courtney were 


mistaken in their contention that the Bill was objectionable 
because it had not been formally demanded by the colonies 
which it affects. The Imperial Government, which is ex- 
empt from local prejudice or jealousy, discharges its proper 
function in suggesting a beneficial arrangement and in 
providing beforehand the requisite machinery. The worst 
that can happen is that the time occupied in the legitimate 
discussion of the Bill, as well as the hours wasted by the 
— faction, will have produced no tangible 
result. 

Mr. Lowrner, who conducted the Bill through its differ- 
ent stages with judgment and spirit, defended himself in 
his latest speech against the charge of having devoted 
too much of his opening statement to an apology for 
the annexation of the Transvaal. He has since had 
an additional opportunity of defending a policy which 
seems, notwithstanding the objections of Mr. PAarnsLL 
and Mr. Courtney, to be almost unanimously approved 
by the House of Commons. The merits of the South 
African Bill were perhaps independent of any proceedings 
of the Executive Government; but Parliament shares with 
the rest of mankind a disposition to take warmer interest 
in accomplished facts than in legislative projects. The 
commission issued to Sir THropHitus SHEpsrone, and the 
subsequent approval of his acts, were not unconnected with 
the policy of confederation. The permissive Bill, as well 
as the suppression of the turbulent Government of the 
Transvaal, was suggested by the obvious expediency of 
adopting a common policy for all the European settlements 
in dealing with the natives. Mr. Lowrner was carefal to 
state that the English Government would not have inter- 
fered with the domestic relations of the Boers to their 


own Caffre subjects. According to the maxims of inter- 


national law, the Government of the Transvaal would have 
had an undisputed right to commit any atrocities which 
might be thought desirable, as long as it abstained 
from provoking external hostility which might prob- 
i ing communities. 
It may be conjectured that Mr. Lowrazr was especially 


.anxious to disclaim any approval of the benevolent in- 


tervention of Russia in the Turkish dominions. © The 
mode of conducting the petty war which was the im- 
mediate cause of annexation concerned the English 
authorities more nearly. It was dangerous to set native 
warriors an example of refusing quarter or of killing pri- 
soners in cold blood. An adventurer named ScHLICKMAN, 
who had been guilty of some crimes of this nature, par- 
tially redeemed his reputation by falling in battle against 
a superior force. Sir H. Barxty had, by the direction of 
Lord Carnarvon, previously remonstrated with President 
Bogcers against Scutickman’s proceedings ; but witnesses 


who gave information distasteful to the Government were 
charged with high treason; and afterwards President 
Bvrcers, with good reason, defied the accusers of ScuLick- 
MAN to produce evidence in support of their allegations. 
The next person appointed to the command of the Trans. 
vaal forces was one AYLWARD, whose claim to the confidence 
of the Republican Government was derived from his own 
assertion that he had been an accomplice in the Manchester 
murder, and in the abominable plot for blowing up 
Clerkenwell prison. Although it is probable that the pre- 
tended criminal was a mere impestor, his character on 
either supposition provided no sufficient security for 
humanity or for systematic observance of the laws of civi- 
lized war. The English Government, though it might not 
have been bound to interfere for the protection of belligerent 
natives, had a sufficient interest in guarding against the 
probable failure of the hostile tribes to distinguish between 
the Boers of the Transvaal and the QuEEN’s subjects. 

One of the unfounded statements with which the 
obstructive faction occupied the time of the House of 
Commons was the wanton assertion that the native chiefs 
had been alarmed and irritated by Sir Turopuitus SaHep- 
STONE’S assumption of the administration of the Transvaal. 
The implied suggestion that there is additional risk of 
hostile collision is the reverse of the truth. It is indeed 
possible that the Zulu King, who had for some time past 
threatened an invasion into the Transvaal territory, may 
have been disappointed by learning that his projected 
enterprise could not be attempted with impunity. Native 
chiefs of warlike disposition understand as well as civilized 
statesmen the maxim that preparation for defence is the 
best mode of preventing attack. There might have been 
a fair prospect of booty and of that kind of glory which 
rewards invaders in Africa, as in Europe, to be acquired 
by an expedition against a distracted little State which 
must have relied entirely on its own resources. The con- 
ditions of a war would be now entirely changed. If 
the portion of a regiment which followed the Commissioner 
to Pretoria were not strong enough to repel a Zula 
invasion, the whole force stationed in the colonies, with 
reinforcements which in case of need might be sent from 
home, would be at the disposal of the English authorities. 
According to the most credible accounts there is no danger 
of war; and it would seem that the Dutch inhabitants of 
the annexed territory are not generally dissatisfied. The 
increase in the value of property, arising from security 
against disorder and foreign war, may perhaps have recon- 
ciled some of the farmers to English rule. It is natural 
that there should be a discontented party; but, unless 
difficulties occur in connexion with the question of domestic 
servitude, there may probably be no active opposition to 
the new Government. Mr. Lowruer’s formal declaration 
that there was no intention of forcibly annexing the Orange 
River Free State may probably allay excusable anxiety. 
The disavowal of a purpose to employ force perhaps indi- 
cates a hope that the Government of the Republic may, 
notwithstanding President Branv’s rejection of Lord Car- 
NARVON’S overtures, still be induced to enter into negotia- 
tions for federal union with the English colonies. If the 
Englishadministration of the Transvaal proves to be success- 
ful and popular, a practical argument in favour of union will 
probably have more effect than verbal demonstrations. 


THE NEW ARMY PROMOTION SCHEME. 


—- are some points in the question as to the new 
Royal Warrant, or, strictly speaking, Memorandum 
explanatory of the “ provisions of the proposed warrant 
“ for the appointment, promotion, and retirement of officers 
“in the combatant ranks of the army,” which are very 
clear, and others which are doubtful. It is obvious, to 
begin with, that Parliament has been badly used. A 

ision for ensuring rapidity of promotion, equal at 
Jeast to what had formerly existed, was a necessary con- 
sequence of the abolition of purchase, which involved 
the cessation of voluntary retirement by arrangement 
between officers; and a distinct pledge that this should 
be done was given by the Secretary of War of the day. 
He said, in introducing the Estimates for 1871-72 :— 
“With regard to the rapidity of promotion after the 
“ change is made, it is impossible at the present moment to 
“say more than that changes will occur after the passing 
“of the Bill; and those who take positions in the army 
“ must be prepared to accept those positions on that under- 
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“ standing, with the knowledge that a reasonable rapidity 
“of promotion will be secured probably much the same 
“as the average of past years.” A Royal Commission, 
and, as is generally admitted, on the whole a very 
able and impartial one, was then appointed, which 
sat two years. It was certainly unfortunate that a more 
comprehensive range was not given to the inquiries of the 
Commissioners, so as to include the question, not merely of 
what was just to the officers, but also of what was just to 
the public, which had expended a vast sum in abolishing 
purchase, and was entitled to be compensated by obtaining 
in return not only the most efficient, but the most econo- 
mical, army which could be got. This important question 
has hitherto been neglected. The Royal Commission re- 
ported in August last year, and its recommendations are 
acknowledged to be generally fair and sound ; and, in fact, 
the arrangements now proposed are avowedly based on it. 
Why, then, should the matter have been left to the very 
fag-end of the Session, so that, as Lord Lanspowne pointed 
out, Parliament had only fourteen days, much encumbered 
with a pressure of other work, combined with a mutiny of 
Home Rule members, to make up its mind as to the 
proposals laid before it? These proposals involved the 
two questions as to whether the officers were properly 
treated, and whether the price to the country was a 
reasonable one. That price is estimated by the Govern- 
ment at about 320,000/. a year, and the Secretary for 
War pleads for compassion for the actuaries and clerks 
who have been half-killed by their utterly exhausting 
labours in making the required calculations. There could 
not be a stronger condemnation of the conduct of 
the Government towards the House of Commons than 
this explanation, if it is to be accepted. The House of 
_ Commons was expected to check these calculations, which 

occupied the experts a year, in practically less than fourteen 
days. It is plain, therefore, that Parliament has been 
shoved up into a corner, and compelled to come to a 
decision without having any time for consideration. It 
was simply your money or your life. There was no room 
for the slightest discussion, and a measure of justice to 
the officers which has already been too long deferred must 
either be carried in what many might think an objectionable 
form, or postponed for another year. It is also pleaded 
that the delay was due to the fact of four or five Govern- 
ment departments—the War Office, the Horse Guards, 
the Treasury, the India Office, and the Admiralty— 
having to consider the matter; but they had the Report 
of the Commission last August, and might have considered 
it simultaneously ; and, besides, there was comparatively 
little to consider, for, though there were no doubt points 
in the Report which required consideration, as a whole 
it was from the first, and has been since, practically 
approved. That the matter was not taken up before 
Easter is only another illustration of the loose, careless 
way in which much of the public business has this Session 
been transacted. 


Under these circumstances, for which the Government 
are greatly to blame, there was only one question before 
the House of Commons; and, though the House ought to 
have had more time to think over the matter—the 
actuarial statement, a most essential element of the 
whole business, having been kept back till Saturday 
last, when the debate had been fixed for Monday— 
it was, as it stood by itself, one on which there could be 
little difference of opinion. It must be remembered that 
the officers of the army had been kept, partly from unavoid- 
able causes, in six years’ suspense, and had during that time 
shown an example of patience and resignation of which 
the country may well be proud. Moreover, the delay was in- 
jurious because officers hesitated to i until they knew 
what terms they were to get, and so the deadlock constantly 
became worse. What the position of the officers has been 
during that time and is at present is settled by the evi- 
dence of the Commanper-1n-Cuizr. He “ entertained,” he 
said, “a very strong opinion that it would be a very great 
“ detriment to the public service if the scheme were any 
“longer delayed; and he would endeavour to show how 
“‘ the delay in settling this question was acting seriously 
“ on the interests of the army.”’ His proof was irresistible. 
“ At this moment there was one lieutenant who had been 
“ waiting 19 years for his commission as captain. Three 
“ lieutenants had served for 18 years, four for 17 years, six 
“ for 16 years, 11 for 15 years, 36 for 14 years, 61 for 13 
“ years, 132 for 12 years, and 126for 11 years. The normal 


“ period for promotion being between 1: and 12 years, it 
“‘ was obvious that these 126 lieutenants would have to 
“ wait a longer time if the question of promotion and re- 
“tirement were not dealt with this year. The spirit 
“ went out of a man if he had to wait so many years 
“ without having a clear view of his future prospects.” 
In the face of such authoritative testimony, most people 
will admit that a state of things so injurious to the army 
ought not to be allowed to continue; and that, though 
there are various points connected with a general system 
of reorganization which have a bearing on the new 
arrangements for the flow of promotion, it would be 
unjust to impose another year of suspense and uncer- 
tainty on the service. The great thing in the meantime is 
to put the officers in a proper position, and to leave any 
changes of organization, which would of course require 
grave consideration, for another year. From this point of 
view, the proposals of the War Office appear to be reason- 
able, and certainly do not err on the side of parsimony, 
especially as the gratuities and pensions may be earned by 
purely peace service of a certain duration without any 
display of merit or capacity in any form. ‘ 
According to the actuaries’ calculations, the probable 
result of promotion under the scheme will be, as regards 
the infantry of the Line, an average service of 10}, 
instead of, as at present, 13}, years, in attaining the 
rank of captain; 19}, instead of 27, in the case of 
majors; 254, instead of 324, in the case of lieutenant- 
colonels ; and 35, instead of 44}, in that of major-generals. 
The terms on which retirement will be open to the 
several ranks of post-purchase officers seem to be on a 
liberal scale. A subaltern may, after 15 years’ service, re- 
tire with a gratuity of 1,700l., and after 18 years of 2,000l ; 
while after 20 years’ service he will have to choose be- 
tween half-pay or retirement on 2001. a year. Captains 
are allowed the same gratuities as subalterns for voluntary 
retirement; after 15 years’ service permanent half-pay, and 
after 20 years’ 2001. a year. Retirement is compulsory 
after 20 years’ service in all, and 7 years as captain, with 
half-pay or 200/. a year. The same gratuities are offered 
to majors; and if they serve 23 years, they are entitled to 
250l. a year, and after 27 years, including 7 yearsas major, 
300l.; and retirement is compulsory after 27 years on half- 
pay or 300/. a year. A lieutenant-colonel may retire at 
any time on a pension of 25ol.; after 27 years, 3001. ; after 
30 years, 365/.; after 5 years in this rank withdrawal to 
half-pay is compulsory. A brevet-colonel, after 5 years as 
a substantive lieutenant-colonel, may retire on 420l. a year; 
retirement on the same terms at the age of 55 being 
compulsory. Generals are to retire at 70. The purchase 
officers still in the army are also fairly treated. As provision 
is thus made for obtaining major-generals at a compara- 
tively early age, and as the Retired List of General 
Officers will virtually be so many additional ones, it has not 


-been thought necessary to maintain 275 effective general 


officers for the Guards and Line; and the list will, there- 
fore, be gradually reduced to 200. Taken altogether this is 
a good scheme ; especially as it must be regarded as a tem- 
porary one, and may be altered hereafter; but there are 
some serious objections to parts of it, which ought to be 
amended at once. One of these is the compulsory retire- 
ment of captains and majors in the prime of life; as 
Lord LanspowNe showed, it may operate as “ a great dis- 
“ couragement to a young man thinking of adopting the 
“ army as a profession to know that, from no fault of his 
“ own, in the prime of life, when he is in fall vigour, and 
“when perhaps very bright prospects are open to him, he 
‘“* might be called on to retire from theservice.” This is a 
false principle, but practically it is promised that “ in all 
“ periods affecting captains compulsorily, the period laid 
“down by the Royal Commission will be approached 
“gradually during the next three years, making 23 
“years the term for retirement during 1878, 22 years 
‘‘ in 1879, and so on.” Thus there will be time to re- 
consider the question of compulsion before it comes into 
fall effect. Another objectionable provision is allow- 
ing generals who have practically held sinecures for a 
long time to remain until they are seventy years old. 
Excepié in the case of the Princg or Watss, who is only a 
nominal soldier, the decrepitude of the Field-Marshals is 
ludicrous ; and a general of seventy, as a rule, has neces- 
sarily a tendency to repose, and is unfit for active service. 
As to the other questions of promotion by merit, and the 
adoption of an organization, such as Sir A. Gorpon and 
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other authorities recommend, “ based upon the principle 
“ of employing Jarger units of command than those which 
“ have hitherto been used in this country,” they may be 
left over for cautious and careful adjustment. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE REPORT. 
How full Report of the Cattle Plague Committee 


answers in some degree the criticisms suggested by 
the recommendations in which its conclusions are em- 
bodied. In the first place, the combination of measures de- 
signed to prevent the disease from coming into the country 
with measures designed to isolate and suppress it when it 
has already come in is rendered intelligible. The position of 
the Committee is that, though, by taking adequate precau- 
tions against the importation of diseased cattle, any fresh 
outbreak of the plague may be prevented, these precautions 
will not meet the case of diseased cattle already in 
England. For the present, therefore, the restrictions im- 
posed upon the movement and slaughter of cattle must be 
as severe as though there were no security against the 
communication of disease from abroad. The meaning 
of the Report would have been plainer if the tem- 
porary character of these restrictions had been distinctly 
recognized. If experts are right in holding that the cattle 
plague always has its origin on the Continent, it follows 
that, when once the present outbreak has been suppressed, 
Capo peng of importation, if it be stringent enough, will 
all that will be required for the future. The regulations 
relating to English cattle need only remain in force for a 
time, and it might be enacted that they should cease 
without further legislation as soon as six or twelve months 
had passed without a single case of cattle plague being re- 
ported to the Privy Council. In this way the objection to 
the Committee’s proposal to throw the compensation for 
slaughtered animals on Imperial funds would be considerably 
lessened. Our conviction, of the impropriety of this pro- 
as a permanent provision has not been in the least 
shaken by the reasoning of the Report. Two arguments 
are alleged in justification of it—one that it follows 
necessarily from a previous recommendation that the order 
for slaughter shall in future proceed from the central 
instead of from the local authority; the other, that the 
immediate slaughter of all animals within the zone of 
suspicion is a matter of general concern. As regards the 
first argument, there is nothing novel in the imposition 
upon a particular district of an obligation to do something 
which is ordered by a central authority; nor is it at all 
clear that the admitted faults of the present system of 
dealing with the disease might not be remedied by 
improving and consolidating the local authorities rather 
than by superseding them altogether. As regards the 
second argument, it has the fault of not proving the par- 
ticular point in dispute. The object of defraying the cost 
of compensation for slaughtered animals out of local rather 
than out of Imperial funds is not to prevent the im- 
mediate slaughter of all animals within the zone of suspicion ; 
it is to prevent the zone of suspicion from being needlessly 
enlarged. The natural effect of an outbreak of cattle 
plague is to create a panic among the farmers of the dis- 
trict. It isa very considerable check upon such a panic 
that the cost of indulging it has to be paid out of the local 
and if this check were removed, it is at least possible 
that cattle would be recklessly slaughtered in all direc- 
tions. As the Committee further recommend that the full 
value should be paid for an animal slaughtered on suspicion, 
subject to a maximum of 4ol., instead of, as now, three 
quarters of the value, a zone of suspicion would be only 
another name for a market in which the demand was 
always equal to the supply. If it were expressly enacted 
that this state of things should come to an end as soon as 
the Privy Council was satisfied that there was no further 
fear of an outbreak of disease, the case would be somewhat 
different. As the drain on the Imperial Exchequer would 
last but for a short time, the farmers would not have 
the opportunity of contracting a habit of slaughter on a 
large scale and for slight cause. 
As regards the importation of cattle, three alternative 
P ls were brought before the Committee. One went 
the length of total prohibition; another suggested that all 
cattle should be slaughtered at the port of debarkation; a 
third forbade importation from Belgium and Germany, 
while admitting animals coming from countries not 
included in the schedules now in force. Until the evi- 


dence is printed, it is impossible to determine the relative 
weight of the arguments for the first and second of these 
proposals. But, even in the absence of the evidence, it 
seems plain that the compromise suggested by the Commit. 
tee is indefensible. Unless the importation of cattle 
from any part of the Continental seaboard is forbidden, 
there can be no certainty that the cattle imported as be- 
longing to a country other than Russia, Germany, and 
Belgium, will really answer to their description. The 
recommendation really amounts, therefore, to the adoption 
by a side wind of the proposal to allow cattle from all 
countries, other than store or dairy cattle, to come into 
England, on condition that they are immediately slaught- 
ered. The Committee acknowledge that this provision 
would involve considerable interference with the present 
system of trade as carried on by butchers and sales- 
men, and they therefore ‘feel that it would be well to 
“postpone the commencement of the change for a 
“time sufficient to enable the necessary preparations 
‘to be carried out.” In other paragraphs of the 
Report it is stated that in cool weather meat can 
be delivered here from America in perfect order; that, 
with greater care in the packing and better arrange- 
ments for storage, it could be brought over in the 
hottest months ; that for some time past a dead meat trade 
has been regularly carried on all over the country from the 
Deptford market, and that the Aberdeen supply of dead 
meat to the London market has of late largely increased. 
With these facts in view, it is hard to see why that 
temporary acquiescence in the existing regulations which 
the Committee suggest in order to allow time for the in- 
troduction of compulsory slaughter at the port of de- 
barkation should not be utilized for the introduction of a 
still more radical change. It can scarcely be doubted that, 
in so far as the English market is ultimately supplied from 
abroad, it will be with dead meat rather than with live 
cattle ; and, if this is so, to make careful and costly pre- 
parations for what is only a temporary and intermediate 
state of things will involve a serious waste both of time 
and money. 

The Report was adopted by a large majority of the 
Committee; but the minority was unfortunately of that 
representative character which gives its dissent an import- 
ance which has nothing to do with numbers. The names 
of Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. CuamBertain, and Mr. Mun- 
DELLA on the one side, and the long array of members for 
agricultural constituencies on the other, lend but too much 
colour to the theory that the Committee were divided be- 
tween producers and consumers, and that the producers 
have carried the day. This is not, in our judgment, at all 
a true way of looking at the question. It is quite possible 
that some of those who advocate restrictions on importa- 
tion do so in the hope that the effect of such restrictions 
will be to give the English cattle-breeder the command ot 
the market. But the question for the consumer to 
consider is not into whose pocket the price he pays 
for his meat will go,” but whether the meat will be 
forthcoming when the price is. To talk of Protection 
in such a case as this is surely a misuse of terms. A 
measure which is in other respects expedient ought 
not to be rejected because it accidentally favours a native 
industry. If by far the largest part of the wheat eaten in 
England were of home growth, and the continuance of the 
supply were threatened by the importation of diseased 
wheat from abroad, it would not be a return to Protection 
to enact that in future wheat should only be imported in 
the shape of flour. On the contrary, it would be a simple 
measure of precaution undertaken in the interests of the 
consumer, and dictated by the fear that, if the diseased 
wheat coming from abroad were allowed to go on infecting 
the home-grown wheat, the food supply of the country 
would be seriously impaired. The case of foreign 
cattle is precisely parallel. The cattle plague is im- 
ported from abroad, and the only way of preventing it 
from breaking out from time to time is to prevent 
the importation of the cattle by which it is introduced 
into this country. Unless it can be shown that the bulk 
of the meat eaten in England is not of home production, 
or that the disease is not caused by contact with im- 
ported cattle, or that, when so caused, it is curable, and so 
is not an object of serious alarm, the consumer is as much 
interested as the producer in the adoption of every 
necessary safeguard. 
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RAILWAY DISORDERS. 


A VERY serious question for the public, or at least for 
the more respectable part of it, is raised by the way 
in which the Railway Companies nowadays entirely disre- 
gard their regular arrangements and their contracts with 
ordinary passengers, in order to make a profit of excep- 
tional traffic which happens to flow in on particular days 
from the out-turn of the multitude. The Companies, for 
instance, sell season or periodical tickets purporting to 
entitle a purchaser to travel by certain trains; but when 
there is a popular horse or boat race, or anything in the 
way of a show, they simply snap their fingers in the faces of 
the people whose money they have taken, and not only 
suspend most of the regular trains, but sometimes impose 
extra charges on persons who merely want to go about 
their own ordinary business by the usual trains. At such 
times the regular traffic is almost suppressed, and wholly 
disorganized, and nobody who is not going where the 
excursion trains go can calculate when he can get 
from one point to another, or find any official at a station 
who can give him an accurate or intelligible reply. A 
more humiliating and pitiful fate can hardly be conceived 
than that which attends a man who has to travel on busi- 
ness or pleasure of his own on such occasions, and not in 
the same direction as the mob or in the trains provided for 
them. On the face of it this is a dishonest policy; in 
the case of season ticket-holders it is a direct breach of 
contract; and it is very doubtful whether, if the question 
were brought before the courts, it would be held to be any- 
thing but a fraud. The difficulty is, however,.that a Rail- 
way Company has a large command of funds and a staff 
of lawyers always at hand, and can thus carry a case on 
from court to court, so that an injured person who is not 
a millionaire is either afraid to enter into so costly a con- 
test or is ruined in the process. On the Bank holidays this 
system of exaction is carried to aclimax. The Companies 
sell season tickets and return tickets giving the holder a 
supposed right to travel by certain trains, which trains are 
then suspended in order that the Companies may put their 
lines to another use. It is as if a tradesman were to make 
bargains with his customers for the supply of certain goods 
and take the money for them, and then withhold the 
things paid for in order to sell them to other people and 
make a double profit. It is true that a sort of notice is 
given by some bills in obscure parts of stations where 
passengers are not likely to see them, unless they are 
specially on their guard ; but the question is whether the 
Companies have a legal right to make these changes at 
their own discretion. 


This is not a mere pecuniary question. It is a question 
of public order. The disgraceful rowdyism and rioting 
which is now a common feature at certain hours of every 
day on the underground lines in London, and on other 
lines on Bank holidays, race days, and so on, during the 
year, reflects discredit on our social behaviour. There was 
recently a case in which a serious accident occurred in the 
tumult produced by the reckless and systematic mis- 
management of the Metropolitan Railway Company, and 
in which the defendants had a verdict against them; 
but of course the Company know that very few of their 
victims can afford to pursue them through a round of 
courts, and so it goes on just as before. When the ques- 
tion arises of legislation for the purpose of supervising and 
imposing effectual penalties on the offences of Companies 
against public safety and order, it is said that it is a 
very large and difficult question, and that it would be 
dangerous to relieve the Companies from responsibility 
by putting it on Government officials. It certainly 
would be a mistake to relieve the Companies from 
responsibility for their own carelessness, neglect, 
and blundering; what is wanted is, ‘on the con- 
trary, some sharper and more efficient method of enabling 
the public to obtain protection from preventable perils and 
dishonest practices. We have now had some experience of 
the Bank holidays, which were started, no doubt, with most 
benevolent intentions, but have proved to be a serious 
disturbance of public order, comfort, and decency. It is 
quite right of course that all classes should have facilities 
for occasional holidays, for breathing fresh air, and enjoying 
the contemplation of nature. But no one who has had 
any experience of public general holidays can say that 
this is, on the whole, a healthy movement. In the first 
place, the working classes are in the habit of giving them- 
selves holidays regularly every week, though we fear they 
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seldom make a very profitable use of them. As to the 
bank and commercial clerks, they have a regular period 
of release from work, and can also get occasional holidays 
without much difficulty. In an ordinary way these oppor- 
tunities may be used well or ill, but they make little 
difference to the general public, as the movements of the 
holiday-makers are in a great di separate and dispersed 
over a wide area. The great mistake of the Bank holidays 
is that they bring together masses of people who are made 
miserable to themselves and a nuisance to others. When 
a vast multitude wants to go to the same spot at the same 
time, it is obvious that the means of conveyance must be 
greatly. overcrowded, and the supplies of provisions are 
also insufficient for the numbers which suddenly arrive in 
country places where there is comparatively limited accom- 
modation, so that there is little for the visitors except bad 
beer and poisonous spirits. From a sentimental and imagin- 
ative point of view, it is perhaps a pretty idea that poor, 
hard-working people in dark and dirty towns are carried 
into fresh fields and sunshine. But any one who has seen 
what such expeditions really are, the filthy overcrowding 
of the trains, the drunkenness and indecency which are 
engendered, the pained and jaded faces of women and 
children, the riotous brutality of many of the men, will 
be led to form a different conclusion. 

An account has appeared in the Times which gives 
an idea of the excessive multitudes of people who go 
out for pleasure on these occasions, a large proportion of 
whom spend the day with much discomfort and even 
actual suffering. The streets of the central part of London 
were on Monday last, we are told, though of course 
people in town could see it for themselves, like 
those of a deserted city. This is one side of the 
picture, but there is another. The South-Eastern Railway 
is said to have carried 53,400 passengers out of town in 
the morning, and from the London stations of the Great 
Western and other lines it was much the same. Thus a 
vast number of tourists were booked on Saturday, Sunday, 
and up to noon on Monday, and half of the amonnt is 
set down to the Bank holiday. And then we havea glimpse 
of the consequences. The main difficulty of railway managers. 
is, we are informed, that the passengers start from or arrive 
at London and other places at every hour of the day, “ from 
“early morning to late in the afternoon ; but they all desire 
“ to return within two or three hours of each other, and it 
“is this accumulation of return traffic which demands the 
greatest ingenuity, practice, and energy to meet.’ It is. 
true that it demands all these qualities, but it certainly 
does not get them. The Railway Companies sell as many 


tickets as they can, take the people out of town knowing that. 


it is impossible to say when they will be brought back, and 
that many will probably be left out all night, to shift for 
themselves. On the other hand, while the excursionists are 
treated in this way, most of the regular trains are stopped, 
while those which run are kept for hours dodging in and 
out of sidings, stopping on the open line, and exposed to 
delay and danger. The whole railway system is reduced 
to paralysis and confusion, and is worked in a purely hap- 
hazard way. The Companies must be perfectly aware that 
they cannot honestly fulfil the engagements they have 
entered into, but that makes no difference. The Bank 
holidays have of coursé taken root, and it is hopeless to 
expect that they will cease to be the nuisance which they 
are; but something ought to be done by legislation to bind 
the Railway Companies to make adeqrate provision for 
ordinary traffic. A great part of the population has other 
things to attend to on Bank holidays, and it has rights 
which ought to be considered. 


THE SESSION. 


_— chief use of the Session has been to give the Government 
an opportunity of defending, determining, and upholding its 
policy with regard to the Eastern question. There never was an 
occasion on which Parliament better served as the interpreter of 
the real wishes of the nation. It is highly to the credit of 
the Ministry that, amidst much irrationality, it has remained 
rational ; that it has not been led astray by passing gusts of excited 
opinion, and that, having determined on neutrality, it has practised 
neutrality honestly. It has learnt from the Opposition, at the 
same time that it has refused to be its slave, and it has managed 
to retain the devoted aid of supporters whom it has been obli 

perpetually to keep in check. It has successively established that 
peace should be valued at its just price ; that Turkey must be left 
to itself unaided by England; that England would not join in the 


| coercion of Turkey; that scares about British interests must 
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be steadily discountenanced ; that the points where British in- 
terests are really touched must be clearly determined; that the 
Suez Canal must be maintained unimpeded; that bragging 
demonstrations of power are futile, and that when the final 
settlement comes we must be prepared to make England listened 
to with respectful attention. All this has been done somehow, 
and the main thing is that it has been done. No doubt the 
wisdom of the Government was not the wisdom of men all of one 
mind, who, looking far ahead, see what is exactly the proper 
course to take. The Cabinet has evidently been swayed by con- 
flicting impulses, and has only done the best it could as each set 
of new circumstances has presented itself. But it has in the main 
judged rightly, and it has constantly used the advantage which the 
Session afforded it to test its conduct by the criticism of Parlia- 
ment. On the whole, its policy has approached much more closely 
to that of the Opposition than to that of its Conservative supporters. 
If the ordinary Ministerialist had had his way, we should have 
been at war with Russia long before this. But one great use of 
Parliament is to make enthusiastic Ministerialists ask themselves 
what is the real wish of the constituencies ; and Parliament as a 
whole has during the Session imposed on its members the convic- 
tion that England desired what the Ministry has given it. 

In the Queen's Speech it was announced that the result of the 
Conference had been to show the existence of a general agreement 
among the European Powers which could not fail to have a 
material effect on the condition and government of Turkey. 
When we look back on what has taken place since the date of the 
Queen’s Speech, this certainly looks like making the very best of 
the Conference. But any phrase would have done to raise the 
two real issues—whether England had supported Turkey too 
blindly, and whether England was to use force in order to make 
Turkey do as the Powers wished. Lord Salisbury was there to 

rove that the Ministry had done anything rather than support the 
Turks blindly ; and when the question was raised whether he had 
not been fettered by the antagonism of colleagues, it was easy to 
appeal to the instructions given him when he set out on his 
mission, and to show that he had merely acted up to them. Few 
ogg have been heard by the present generation more eloquent 
than that of the Duke of Argyll when, in the debate on the 
Address, he showed that the reports of the massacres had not been 
exaggerated, and that what had happened had placed a gulf 
between England and Turkey. But no Englishman could be less 
Turkish than Lord Salisbury, and when Lord Salisbury declared 
that, much as he disliked and distrusted the Turks, he thought that 
to fight them would do their Christian subjects more harm than 
good, responsible statesmen could not venture to disagree with 
him. All that Lord Granville could urge was that, if the Turks 
had thought we might possibly end in coercing them, they might 
have been frightened into yielding; and this laid him open to 
the retort that England could never stoop to pretend it was 
going to do what it knew it never meant todo. As to the de- 
tails of the past conduct of the Ministry, it was felt to be idle 
and inopportune to discuss them; and any difficulty the Ministry 
might have had to encounter was more than balanced by the ditii- 
culty which Mr. Gladstone experienced when he tried to ex- 
ae how it happened that his Ministry had concurred in the 

reaty of 1871, and that a Ministry to which he belonged had in 
1867 left Crete to its fate. The Ministry resolutely refused to 
commit itself strongly in any direction. Sir Henry Elliot did not 
go back to Constantinople, but Mr. Layard was sent in his place. 
When war seemed imminent, Lord Derby went a long way in the 
pursuit of peace, for he assented to a Protocol which was virtually 
nothing less than a repetition of the Lerlin Memorandum ; 
but he added a proviso which nullified the Protocol in 
case disarmament was not effected. When war broke out he 
wrote a strong despatch throwing all the blame on Russia; 
but a proclamation of neutrality was issued, and Hobart Pasha 
was informed that he would be struck off the list of the English 
navy unless he resigned his Turkish command. When it was sup- 
posed that the Suez Canal might be interrupted, the Government 
proclaimed that England would see to the safety of the Canal 
without troubling itself about the sanction of the Porte, to whom 
the soil of the Canal belonged, or of Russia, against whom the Khe- 
dive was sending troops. Strict logic could have found much to 
say against all these proceedings, but they fairly reflected the 
general feelings and wishes of the nation, and, through the nation, 
of Parliament. 

There was, however, a strong fear in the early days of the war 
that we might be hurried into it, and that the wild and vague cry 
for upholding British interests might overpower the good sense of 
the Ministry. An alarm of this kind seized on the excitable mind 
of Mr. Gladstone, and early in May he announced his intention of 
moving Resolutions which, if they did not point to an active alli- 
ance with Russia, gave a sanction to Russia for all that she had 
done and was doing. These Resolutions had been framed without 
the approval of the Liberal leaders, and they determined to try to 
get rid of them by moving the previous question. But before the 

y of debate arrived the leaders of the Opposition had discovered 
that many Liberal constitueucies thought Mr. Gladstone was being 
unfairly ted, and Mr. Gladstone himself shrank from breaking up 
the party. A compromise, which had to be carried out ina way that 
was awkward and even farcical, was agreed on; and Mr. Gladstone 
informed Mr. Trevelyan, who was put up to ask the question, that 
he would not press those of his Resiption to which his friends 
had objected. As an effort of oratory, Mr. Gladstone's opening 
speech was among his most brilliant and effective performances, 
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and nothing nearly equal to it has been heard by the present 
House of Commons. The debate lasted"five nights, and was well 
sustained throughout. In the end, the Ministry had a large 
majority, their own numbers being swollen by many of the Home 
Rulers and by some Liberals. But the real value of the debate, 
and its main justification, was that it elicited the speech of Mr. 
Cross. This speech determined the attitude of the Ministry, and 
Parliament became a sort of Court of Record in which a de- 
claration of the policy of the Cabinet was enrolled. Mr. Cross’s 
speech was listened to with dismay by the bulk of his party, 
while it harmonized completely with the views of the moderate 
Opposition. He damped all expectation of vigorous action, and all 
exaggerated notionsof British interests. Ie would hearofnothing but 
Constantinopleand the Egyptian road to India. Parliamentapproved, 
and this has since been the policy of the Ministry. It has 
perhaps sometimes been minded to go beyond this policy; but it 
has always explained its intentions away. The fleet was sent to 
Besika Bay, but it was immediately stated that this was only 
because Besika Bay was a convenient station. Troops were sud- 
denly ordered to the East, but it was immediately explained that 
this was only to make up the complement of the Mediterranean 
garrisons. A rumour was started that the Ministry proposed to 
ask for a sum to be used in case of emergency, and Mr. Gladstone 
honoured a company of Baptists with an exposition of his reasons 
for thinking the proposal something monstrous ; but no such pro- 
posal was made, and Sir Statiord Northcote, towards the close of 
the Session, expressly stated that the ordinary grants for the 
services would suffice. Lord Derby summed up the policy of the 
Cabinet by saying that England could afford to wait to make its 
voice heard when the combatants were exhausted, and it was so 
generally felt that there was nothing more to be said about the 
East and the war that when, a few days ago, Sir Drummond 
Wolti proposed to have one more Eastern evening, he found no one 
to support him. And, in the House of Lords on Thursday, Lord 
Feversham also withdrew a notice he had given with regard to 
afiairs in the East in consequence of an intimation from the 
Premier that a discussion would embarrass public affairs. 

Next to the history of the Ministerial policy on the great ques- 
tion of the day, the most important incident of the Session has 
been the history of the Irish obstruction. A section of the Home 
Rulers, dissatisfied with the inofiensive tactics of Mr. Butt, deter- 
mined and openly avowed their determination to make all legisla- 
tion impossible, because the wishes of Ireland did not receive due 
attention. It cannot be said that Ireland and Irish affairs have 
not oceupied enough time this Session. Besides three Government 
Bills for dealing with Irish prisons, Irish County Courts, and 
the Irish Judicature, the House of Commons has found time 
for debates on an Irish Land Bill, by which it was proposed to 
make landlords mere annuitants; an Irish Suffrage Bill, by which 
it was proposed to swamp the Irish boroughs with voters too poor 
to pay a 4/. rental; a general proposal to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of Home Rule; an Irish University Bill, by which the unsec- 
tarian character of Trinity College was to be abolished; an Irish 
Peerage Bill, which was talked out by an Irish member ; and an Irish 
Sunday Closing Bill, which, aftera Committee had, contrary to the 
expectations and wishes of the Government, reported against making 
any exception in favour of large towns, perished through the fierce 
controversies it awakened among the Irish members themselves. 
The grievance of the obstructives is that the Crown and Parliament, 
and not they, legislate for Ireland. As they cannot make any laws 
they please, they have instituted from the beginning of the glen 
a system of what they term retaliation. Mr. Parnell, Mr. Biggar, 
and Mr. O'Connor Power have been reinforced by the recent 
elections of Mr. Gray and Mr. O'Donnell, and can count on the 
occasional aid of Major O'Gorman, Captain Nolan,and Mr. Kirk. 
Mr. Butc and the milder members of their party have steadily 
remonstrated against their proceedings, but the handful of 
obstructives have taken their own course, have caused enormous 
inconvenience, have done something to make Parliament 
ridiculous, and have earned a wide if not enviable netoriety. 
The annoyance they caused found some time ago a vent 
in the refusal of the House to place Mr. Biggar on 
the Cattle Plague Committee. It was natural that members 
jealous of the dignity of the House should dislike Mr. Biggar, 

ut this was unfortunately the beginning of that personal notice of 
the obstructives which has done much to elevate them into a false 
importance. Amendments to everything, amendments even to the 
Mutiny Lill, motions to report progress, motions that the Chair- 
man leave the chair, were the weapons which the obstructives 
found ready to their hand in an inexhaustible quantity. They 
would not go on with any business except at the hours that 
pleased them, and kept the House walking into the lobbies 
until seven o'clock in the morning rather than that a vote for the 
Militia, to which they had no sort of objection, should be taken 
when they had decreed that it was too late to take it. At last 
gg war broke out between the House and its disorderly members. 

r. Parnell used language by which Sir Stafford Northcote thought 
he had exposed himself to Parliamentary ni but it was felt 
to be dangerous to go too fast, and Mr. Hardy proposed the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. It was subsequently determined not to proceed 
against Mr. Parnell personally, but to adopt two new rules by 
which it was hoped that respect for the Chair would be ensured 
and dilatory motions repressed. Unhappily, these rules were found 
to be practically inoperative, and, in order to get the South Africa 
Bill through, the House sat for twenty-six hours, relays of members 
relieving each other in turn, and the Lill was carried, although ina 
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manner not very dignified in itself, and absolutely fatal to honest 
criticism of the measure. The obstructives were treated as heroes 
by their admirers, and boasted that all means of repressing them 
would fail. Their obstruction has, indeed, in the closing days 
of the Session become a little milder; but they have done great 
harm, and the House will look to the Government to take the 
necessary measures, however strong, to prevent in another Session 
the repetition of ings which at first were only vexatious, 
but have now become highly discreditable to Parliament. 

The Government proposed at the outset of the Session to do but 
little; and, from one cause or another, it has done less than it pro- 

The Universities Bill and the Prisons Bills were legacies 

m last year, and have been this Session with little diffi- 
culty. e Government made a slight change in the names of the 
Oxford Commissioners, which removed some objections, and they 
succeeded in resisting all proposals for further alterations in the 
composition or functions of the Commission. The chief effort of 
the Opposition in regard to the Universities Bill was to diminish 
or remove the restrictions im by clerical fellowships ; but a 
somewhat narrow majority upheld the views of the Government. 
With the Burials Bill the Government was less fortunate. It was 
conceived as a sanitary measure, and was intended to remedy the 
grievance of Dissenters by providing them everywhere with appro- 
priate places of interment. But this did not suit those in the eyes 
of whom the grievance was most serious. It was the right of 
burial with their own services in churchyards that the Dissenters 
claimed, and this claim was resisted by the Government and by 
the majority of the bishops; but the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and to some extent the Archbishop of 
York, considered it desirable and practicable to give the 
Dissenters what they wished. Many Conservative peers shared 
these opinions, and, headed by Lord Harrowby, they first divided 
with a tie against Government, and then beat the Government by 
a majority of sixteen. Thus the only serious defeat sustained by 
the Government during the Session was inflicted in the House of 
Lords, which is generally supposed to be at the command of a 
Conservative Ministry, and the Bill was withdrawn. The South 
Africa Bill d through the Lords with little opposition, except 
from Lord Grey, who insisted that sufficient protection was not 
given to the natives; and, as it was a merely permissive Bill, 
enabling the South African colonies to form a confederation if 
they pleased, it would have scarcely attracted any attention had 
not its passage through the Commons been chosen as a battle-field 
by the obstructives, and its import been made to seem more 
serious by the annexation of the Transvaal. That that annexa- 
tion should seem strange and unwelcome to men of all parties 
was highly natural; but the Government made it so clear that it 
had taken the step with extreme reluctance, without any real 
opposition on the part of the annexed population, and only on 
erga of supreme and uncontestable necessity, that Parliament 

ad no choice but to ratify what had been done. Besides its 
Trish Bills, the Government carried two Scotch Bills, one for re- 
gulating the jurisdiction of sheriffs, and one for placing Scotch 
prisons on the new footing which English and Irish prisons are to 
oceupy. A Bill for supervising canal boats, and one for ex- 
tirpating dangerous insects, may be added to the scanty list of 
Government successes, The list of Government failures is long. 
The Valuation Bill, the Scotch Roads and Bridges Bill, the 
Scotch Poor Law Bill, the Factories Bill, the Metropolitan 
Sanitary Bill, and the usual Bankruptcy and Patent Bills 
of the Chancellor, and probably his Bar Discipline Bill and the 
Summary Jurisdiction Bill are all doomed to destruction. The 
Budget, as it continued that of last year without a single 
change, offered no room for criticism, and the Army and Navy 
Estimates gave little occasion for controversy. Mr. Hardy 
was able to show that the number and quality of recruits had 
greatly improved, and Mr. Ward Hunt had little difficulty in 
resisting a motion for curing the inherent evils of the Admiralty 
by turning the First Lord into a Secretary of State. Towards the 
end of the Session, at a period far too late for any real discussion, 
a proposed warrant for paying officers to retire, so as to increase 
the flow of promotion, was laid before Parliament, and, although 
it was conceded that some changes must hereafter be made in the 
system proposed, yet it was successfully urged that something 
must be done at once to lessen the block in the service, and that 
the country might as well begin to understand that the cost of the 
abolition of purchase was only half paid. 

The annual proposal of Mr. Trevelyan for the extension of 
the county suffrage met its usual fate, but derived new im- 
portance from being this year officially supported by Lord Har- 
tington as the Liberal leader, while Mr. Goschen separated himself 
from his friends, and strongly opposed it on the ground that the 
new voters would be, if fn yee worse judges of political economy 
than the old. As extension of the county suffrage, 
with the inevitable redistribution that must accompany 
it, will effectually prevent moderate Liberals of moderate 
means from ever getting into Parliament, there are many 
members who must have felt some dismay at learning that 
henceforth it is to be of the platform of their . The 
annual proposal to admit women to the suffrage enjoyed this year 
the singular distinction of being talked out by one of its own sup- 
porters. The comparatively early date at which the Indian Budget 
was brought forward failed to secure more of the attention of the 
House of Commons than has been ordinarily bestowed at the fag- 
end of the Session ; and when Lord George Hamilton had promised 
a better system of accounts, and had explained that Indian finance 


was necessarily deranged by the successive famines which desolate 
one part of India after another, there was not much more to say or 
to hear. A case in which the Indian Government had acted with 
haste and harshness gave rise to a long discussion on the position of 
the Indian Judges with regard to the Crown, and the opinion seemed 
ultimately to prevail that Lord Salisbury was right in the opinion 
under cover of which he had been able to shelter the Indian Govern- 
ment. The virtual oceupation ‘of Quettah, coupled with an im- 
rudent speech of the Viceroy, also gave occasion in the House of 
Lents to a discussion on Indian frontier policy ; but here again 
Lord Salisbury stilled the storm by declaring that our frontier 

licy was really to remain unchanged, and these assurances 
~~ been since repeated in the Commons. Ina faint- 
hearted attack on Lord Salisbury’s new scheme for educating 
Indian civilians, Dr. Playfair entirely failed to show that the 
Scotch Universities, whose cause he espoused, had any reason 
to complain. The Government agreed, on the appeal of a 
private member, that the sale of next presentations opened 
the door to great abuses, and on that of Sir William Har- 
court that alleged criminals ought not to be kept waiting so 
long as at present for a gaol delivery. The whole subject of 
the administration of justice was subsequently reviewed by the 


Lord Chancellor, who owned that there was an absolute denial of © 


justice at Liverpool, Manchester, and elsewhere; yet he came to the 
strange conclusion that there was no help for it, as nothing but 
the creation of new Judges would suffice to meet the evil, and the 
creation of new Judges was impossible without lowering the dig- 
nity of the Bench and draining the Bar. Humanity in this as in 


every Session has had its enthusiasts. But the House would | 
neither abolish flogging in the navy at the instance of Mr. Taylor, | 


nor capital punishment, although the abolition found supporters 
so eminent as Mr. Bright and Sir William Harcourt. Lord 
Redesdale sounded a note of alarm, which soon rang through the 
country, by bringing to the notice of the Peers a book called the 
Priest in Absolution. Mr. Holms showed once more how utterly 
incapable he is of getting together a stock of accurate and 
appropriate facts in order to set up as an army reformer; 
and Mr. James renewed the standing attack on the Corpora- 
tion of London with even less method and a feebler chance 
of success than usual. The Government did itself little credit 
by resisting Sir John Lubbock’s Bill for preserving ancient 
monuments; and it certainly departed from the ground it 
might have been expected to take when it permitted the 


second reading of a curious Bill for allowing the offspring of” 


colonial marriages forbidden in this country to succeed, as if 
legitimate, to real property in England. Some subjects of con- 
siderable importance—the best mode of preventing floods and 
droughts, the prevention of fires in London, and the cattle plague— 
have occupied the attention of Committees ; and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, which acts on a scale almost equal to that of a 
department of Government, has chosen to withdraw a Bill for 
authorizing precautions to be taken against the overflow of the 
Thames, when Parliament insisted on the metropolitan area gene- 
rally being taxed for the purpose, and has found the House of 
Commons a vigilant protector against what it thought to be an 
undue interference of the Lords in the mode of its acquiring house 
property in London by compulsory purchase. 

Lord Beaconsfield has found little opportunity in the House of 
Lords to remind his admirers of what Mr. Disraeli used to be in 
the House of Commons. But the old prominence has been once 
more attached to his name by a singular accident, and in a way 
especially creditable to him. His appointment of Mr. Pigott to 
the Controllership of the Stationery Office was wétskol te Mr. 
Holms, with a bold assumption of imagi facts, as a mere 
electioneering job, and, Sir Stafford Northcote having no answer 
to make, the House passed what amounted to a vote of censure on 
Lord Beaconstield. Everything conspired to place Lord Beacons- 
field ina position of exceptional advantage. He had been attacked 
point after point for what he had not done, and when he told his 
own story to the Lords, he showed beyond the possibility of doubt 
that, far from having indulged in an electioneering job, he had 


promoted the son of a man who ge gprne: him in politics . 


and sued him at law; that he earefully considered 
the recommendation of the Committee which he was supposed 
to have ignored, and had decided agains: appointing a 
stationer, as he could only have got one “ who had retired 
from business or from whom business had retired”: and that 
he had chosen, simply from what he had heard of him, Mr. Pigott, 
whom he had never seen, and who had never applied for the post. 
The House of Commons of course rescinded tts vote, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote took on himself all the blame for what had 
happened. On the Session generally the leader of the Commons 
must look back with mixed feelings. The Ministry has been dis- 
creet in its Eastern policy, and no one has done more to fix it in 
the path of discretion than Sir Stafford Northcote. He has also 
been uniformly courteous and conciliatory. But it cannot be said 
that he has always been judicious. The Government, under his 
guidance, has vacillatedt more than a firm leader would per- 
mit. It decided to oppose Mr. Read's plan for county administra- 
tion, and then had to accept it with favour. It allowed a sub- 
ordinate official to speak strongly against a Commission on the 
Stock Exchange, und then pe Be agreed that a Commission 
should be-issued. Sir Stafford first decided to proceed against Mr. 
Parnell, and one of his colleagues had to save him from the mis- 
take of precipitation. THe invented the new rules, and within a 
week discovered that they were tutally inoperative as against 
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the Irishmen, if mot against Mr. Whalley. At an early 
period of the Session he complained of the Opposi- 
tion as vexatious because disappointed in its hopes of office, 
but he has had little ground of complaint. The leaders of 
the Opposition have strongly supported the Government in 
its contests with the obstructives on the South Africa Bill, 
and on all Irish Bills, and have never wasted time when they 
had to criticize. No one indeed has gained so much by the 
history of the Session as Lord Hartington, who has continually 
exhibited force, moderation, and tact. The nuisance of the Irish 
obstruction and its transparent insincerity has, however, con- 
ciliated general good feeling towards Sir Stafford Northcote as 
the representative of the House against its unruly members; and 
in his capacity of leader he is liked and respected, if not admired. 
It is felt that he is what a member of Parliament ought to be ; 
and this is a legitimate cause of satisfaction at a time when the 
character of the House is in many ways suffering. It is not only 
that the House has been the scene of indecorous contests, but its 
tone has degenerated. There is more acrimony, worse manners, 
more outrageous folly than there used to be. In no Session have 
more members wasted time by putting sillier questions, and on 
more than one occasion questions have been perverted into an 
engine of unfair personal attack. A discussion took place in the 
earlier part of the Session as to the advisableness of instituting 
official reports ; and the proposal was fortunately rejected, as very 
much of what is said in the House will not bear recording. The 
Ministry, as representing a political party, does not appear to have 
lost ground. The Salford election shows that English con- 
stituencies do not like Liberal candidates who coquet with Home 
Rule, and that the neutral policy of the Government commends 
itself to the country. At Oldham and Grimsby Liberals have won 
seats previously held by Conservatives, but these were perhaps per- 
sonal rather than political triumphs ; and although Liberals have 
contested more than one county with increasing minorities, they 
have not carried the elections. There is no wish for a change of 
Ministry, and the erratic action of Mr. Gladstone, who will neither 
lead nor not lead, distracts and disturbs the Liberal party. In 
administration the Government continues successful, and Mr. 
W. H. Smith has fairly earned the distinction of being appointed 
to succeed Mr. Ward Hunt, whose untimely death deprived the 
House of Commons of a friendly and warm-hearted member, 
and the State of an energetic, if not faultless, official. It is not 
the Ministry, but the House of Commons itself, that is in danger, 
and that this should be so is the most painful experience of the 
wearisome Session that is now drawing to a close. 


SENTIMENT. 


T is difficult to mention “ sentiment ” without creating a painful 
fear that the Eastern question is not far off. But sentiment 
existed before the words “ maudlin ” and “ sickly” had become its 
inseparable epithets, just as there were Bulgarians before there were 
atrocities. Even previously to the year of grace 1876, sentiment, 
in all its forms, was irritating to people who did not happen to 
share its pleasures; and it is likely that too widely extended 
sympathies will provoke a healthy back-current of virtuous in- 
dignation long aiter the political questions of the moment are 
matters of ancient history. The annoyance which sentimental 
people give to their friends of sterner mood is, at bottom, based 
on mere dissimilarity of tastes, and on the necessity of denouncing 
an enjoyment in which we cannot share. The narrower a man’s 
character is, and the more stupid his mind, the more intense is his 
power of detesting everything which he does not happen to care 
He dislikes and despises persons who differ from him about 
the smallest details of the daily management of life; and it is 
really an intellectual triumph to be able to take so wide a view as 
to detect and detest so large and vague a thing as sentiment. 
Sentiment may be roughly defined as that extension of self 
which permits people to be moved, more than other people 
like, by facts which do not touch them personally, or which at 
least do not affect them more than they affect all the rest 
of humanity. It is plain that persons of this stamp may have 
such a wealth of character and of feeling that they can 
spare a little for the misfortunes of Chinese Mandarins or 
of Fijian cannibals, without stinting their friends at home, their 
kindred, their countrymen. At the same time it is no less 
obvious that all extension implies a loss of intensity. It is this 
loss of intensity that moralists destitute of sentiment choose as 
their ground of accusation against people whom they denounce 
as sentimental. The Vizier of the Sick King in Bokhara, in Mr. 
Matthew Arnold's poem, was a philosopher of this school. The 
King, suffering from fever, and by no means himself, was inclined 
to pity the misfortunes of a singularly unlucky though conscien- 
tious nm who insisted on being stoned to death because, in a 
moment of pardonable ill temper, he had sworn at some members of 
his family. The Vizier, in his objections to the melancholy of the 
monarch, stated, in a respectful way and without the use of the 
word “ maudlin,” the weak points in the sentimental character. 
He had seen three kings reigning in Bokhara, he said, and had 
never observed in any of them the modern innovation of senti- 
ment. They had strictly confined their sympathies to their famil 
circle, and had scattered no pity to satiiien, The Vizier hinted, 
too, that if men were to care about the bad luck of strangers, they 
would shorten their own lives by the indulgence of useless regrets, 


His argument that the world is wide and that sentiment is of the 
nature of the limitless— 


All the earth round, 
If a man bear to have it so, 
Things which shall vex him might be found— 


is applicable to a modern mood of which some poets are rather 
proud. Sentiment, in short, if carried to a logical conclusion, 
means peevishness—or, to use a finer word, Welt-schmerz—in the 
long run. 

The arguments of the Vizier are still as true as ever, and yet 
the fact remains that, as is the way of the world, sentiment 
flourishes and increases. Any minister who remembered Eng- 
land as it was in the time of George III. would see the 
same change that displeased the adviser of the King in 
Bokhara. He would tind that people now insist on looking 
beyond their friends and the kinsmen of their blood, and on 
paining their hearts for strangers. He would not find, on con- 
sulting the proper statistics, that the average length of human life 
is shortened by the assumption of burdens which are not our own. 
Here the opponents of sentiment make a point; but not a very 
valuable one. It is still the case, they say, that men’s private 
sorrows make them old; that it is not the fantastic grief, but the 
grief which must be borne, that ‘ makes the head white and bows 
the knees.” They argue that the emotion which is admitted to 
have no such effect isa mere luxury of woe, a pleasant tickling of 
sorrow, and more or less an hypocrisy. They have thus the double 
advantage of calling sentiment humbug when it does not move 
to arything but pity and sympathy, and of stigmatizing it as 
a kind of sincere but wicked folly when it does lead on to 
action. But these charges really seem only to apply to sen- 
timent when it is so excessive as to pass into absolute neg- 
lect of the necessary claims of the closer relations. If a woman 
really lets her children grow up like little savages because 
she is providing flannel and soap for the Weddahs of Ceylon, 
then her sentiment is as mischievous as any one pleases to call 
it. But it is easy to see that people may give away a little 
of the small change of sympathy and cosmopolitan kindness with- 
out trenching on the capital of domestic or national duty. One is 
tempted to suspect people who are too jealous of their neighbours’ 
minor charities of keeping their own charity exclusively for their 
own private benefit. They seem to have narrow sympathies 
themselves, and to be jealous of the comparative width and wealth 
of others. They are like the theorists who hold that married men 
should distrust and dislike all the female sex except their own wives 
and sisters. It is a notorious fact that sisters do not invariably 
excite sympathy in the same degree as ladies who are not relatives 
at all. The opponents of sentiment seem to suspect foreign nations 
of exercising the same sort of unfair and unholy fascination, and 
they keep on insisting that feeling must be confined to the British 
Islands. It is useless to reply that we may have fine feeling 
enough for all parties. 

Benevolence, it must be admitted, is always in danger of 
becoming an end in itself and for itself, a new form of self-indul- 
gence. The process must be watched carefully, for, as benevolence 
widens in its range, it grows less intense in its action. A man 
may begin with providing for the wants of his poor relations, and 
may end by bestowing nothing but tears, and these in floods, on 
the sorrows of the race atlarge. Rousseau is the great example of 
this moral fallacy, and, in regard to sentimentalists, has been 
called with some truth “the grandmother of them all.” The 
love which he freely offered to all mankind except to the 
people whom he met in daily intercourse is certainly nauseous 
enough, and has been rejected with due scorn by writers of 
this present age. But it does not follow that people who 
take a friendly interest in the contemporary history of the Conti- 
nent are half-way to the extensive affections of Rousseau, and 
that they will soon come to cherish an almost amatory love of 
humanity, combined with a total indifference to the fate of their 
wives and children and country. There are fortunately degrees 
in these things, and sympathy would do no harm if it went 
along with knowledge. The further it travels, unluckily, the less 
it is likely to know; and it cannot be denied that it is apt, in its 
longest excursions, to be moved and biassed by very petty influ- 
ences at home. Thus it is not easy to know whether the senti- 
mental affection for Circassians or the tender and passionate 
interest in Roumelians is the more laughable and the more 

rverse. Sentiment, too, even in its most volatile votaries, has 
its limits. If once it sets in one direction and gets its head in that 
line, no one can stop it till it is exhausted, or turn it into other 
regions’ which in other times it would have found congenial. 
Sentiment likes something original too, and is apt to care for 
its protégés not in proportion to their needs, but to what may be 
called their interestingness. There is felt to be but little that is 
“interesting ” at present in our Indian famine. We have become 
used to Indian famines, and familiarity has dulled the pity which 
we used to feel. To the genuine sentimentalist the starving 
Hindoos have come to be like the man who was “always tying 
his shoe.” Asa parodist of a contemporary poet makes the bard 
say that he is blasé as to the charms of freedom in Greece, France, 
and Italy, and that he longs for the Revolution in Japan, so the 
sentimentalist is always provoked with the inopportune and re- 

ted misfortunes of a race in whom it is his duty to be interested. 
The troubles of entirely new and unheard-of nationalities are 
certainly more fresh and attractive. 

The foibles of sentiment are ridiculous and provoking enough ; 
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but, it may be presumed, on an optimistic view of the world, 
that it is better that there should be silly sentimentalists than 
that there should be no sentiment at all. Life would become as 
dull without it as existence in a village where the natives are 
too dull and too much absorbed in their own affairs to talk scandal. 
The very increase of sentiment and the vague influence which it 
puts forth show that it is a force to be educated and made useful 
rather than a thing to be put down with sneers. No one can be 
sure till he has tried that it is impossible to convince a senti- 
mentalist by argument; while it is certain that to call him names 
merely irritates him, and makes him throw mud in his turn. The 
terms “ fool” and “ruffian,” or their equivalents, are very easily 
reached in a sort of controversy that must be, by its very nature, 
personal. The desirable thing would be for the sentimentalist to 
show that his feeling is, as some philosophers hold that all feeling 
is, a coloured manifestation of reason; while the antagonist 
should demonstrate that his reason is not so dry a light that it is 
not fed with the oil of fine feeling. But any attempts of this 
sort would interfere with a great deal of writing and speaking 
which is as easy and as instructive as profane swearing. 

Besides the objection that sentiment is a waste of feeling, and 
that it is apt to Reseent a useless and weakening indulgence, there 
remains the charge that there is really no end to it. Mr. Mill 
deserves the credit of having placed himself in imagination 
beyond the point at which active sentiment could have any 
excuse for existence. Other victims of Welt-schmerz had been 
content to make themselves miserable over all the evil which is 
done under the sun, and which they can never see or help to 
rectify. The Vizier of the Sick King observed that, even if 
the Shiah dogs could be imagined to worship in an orthodox 
fashion, and escape misfortune, the sentimentalist would still 
find something to annoy him. His widened sympathy would 
include the Kaffirs, who “ vex one another night and day.” Mr. 
Mill went further, and imagining, for the sake of argument, that 
all the wrongs men do each other were undone, asked himself, 
What then? The answer was dismal, and the state of a mind 
which chose to brood over it was unhealthy, and perhaps absurd. 
It was a state of mind, however, through which increasing numbers 
of intelligent and, as they are called, “ thinking,’ people pass; 
indeed it is almost as common a malady as that of love used to be. 
Perhaps the more gloomy fever may even supersede the other as 
the globe grows cooler and personal feeling yields to universal 
sentiment. If this is to be so, the world must reckon with the 
fact, and it will be enough to feel certain that the emotions of 
Welt-schmerz will be as transient as the passion of love, Men will 
die and the worms eat them, but not for sentiment. 


ARGOS. 


A SHORT drive—we are still within the region where driving 
is possible—takes us from Tiryns to Argos, from the destroyed 
city to the destroyers. The contrast is striking. Argos, through 
all changes, has always remained a dwelling-place of man, and not 
only a tsps 1 geo of man, but a town of some importance, 
according to the standard of its own age and place. Modern 
Athens is an artificial city. It is a town which might have 
stood anywhere else, built at the foot of the ancient akropolis and 
around the churches of Eiréné. Modern Argos is not an artificial 
town; it has come to be what it is by the gradual operation of 
ordi historical causes. It shows us what an ancient Greek 
city, neither ruined nor forsaken nor artificially fostered, but left 
to the working of natural circumstances, finds itself after long ages 
of Roman, Venetian, Turkish, and restored Greek rule. The 
chief remark which the place suggests to a Western eye is 
how little there is to remark. In the modern town there is no 
remarkable building of any kind, old or new; the modern cathedral 
is large and is meant to be of some pretensions, but one would 
gladly exchange it for the tiny metropolitan church of Athens, 
or for any other church of genuine Byzantine style and 
date. The town itself covers a large space, and contains a con- 
siderable population. Setting apart the capital and the great sea- 
rts, Argos ranks high among the existing cities of Greece. 
ettoa Western eye it has an unpleasing, almost a barbarous, look; 
it is dirty, irregular, with neither Western neatness nor Eastern pic- 
turesque effect. An old Venetian possession, one might have ex- 
= that St. Mark might have planted somewhat of his impress 
ere, as he has done on so many of his subject cities. If Argos 
were even as Traii, no one would complain. But, since the Vene- 
tian, Argos has seen the Turk, and that is enough to account for 
the difference. Argos is not lacking in recent history; it was the 
scene of important events during the War of Independence, when 
it acted several times as the common meeting-place of Greece. It 
is still, we believe, a thriving place after its own standard; but 
that is not the standard of Western Europe, nor yet the standard 
of Syra and Patras. But it sets us thinking whether a town in 
Western Europe five or six hundred years back may not have 
looked much the same. In one point indeed there was a difference. 
No Western medizval town of the same population as modern 
Argos would have spread over the same space. That is to say, the 
modern town lies scattered, doubtless use it represents an 
ancient city of far greater extent. 
But the objects which give Argos its main interest in the 
eyes of the historical inquirer, the objects which bear witness to 
existence of Argos in the days of its greatness, lie outside the 


modern town. One, the chief of all, proclaims its presence from 
far. The akropolis of Argos, the famous | porwr the soaring height 
crowned by the stronghold which from a primeval fortress grew 
into a modern castle, is an akropolis in quite another sense than the 
lowlier hill of Tiryns, or even than thatof Athens. The name leads 
to along train of thought. It is the Larissa of Argos. How many 
spots bear the name of Larissa? How many lands and cities bear 
the name of Argos? He who has a taste for Pelasgian speculation 
has a wide field opened to him. He who keeps himself within the 
range of recorded history and of such tradition as may be said to 
prove itself, may perhaps be led to think how largely the fame of 
Argos is a borrowed fame. Argos and the Argeians meet us in 
every page of the Homeric tale; they seem to be the most familiar 
names for Greece and the Greeks before Greece and the Greeks 
had as yet an acknowledged common name. But a little thought 
will show that in most of the places where they are named 
there is no immediate reference to the local city of Argos. The 
Bretwalda of Hellas ruled over many islands and over all 
Argos. Whatever this means, it can hardly mean anything 
short of all Peloponnésos; at least it cannot mean the local 
Argos, which did not come within his immediate kingdom. To 
suppose any reference to the local Argos would be like quartering 
a Karling at Paris or a West-Saxon at York. But thelocal Argos 
dealt with Mykéné like the savage who swaliows the eye of his slain 
enemy in order to take to himself his strength, courage, and glory. 
Only a few years after Mykéné fell we tind the Attic dramatists 
transferring the whole tale of Pelops’ line from its own place to 
the destroying city. The confusion has become hopeless. Argos 
becomes surrounded by a mythical glory to which it has no claim. 
The name of Argos brings up a crowd of associations, most of 
which it is our first duty to drive back. We must remember that 
Agamemnén—we take the personal name to express the fact of 
the Mykénaian empire—was lord of the local Argos only in the 
sense in which he was lord of any other spot in Peloponnésos. The 
two neighbouring cities were the heads, as the Catalogue shows us, 
of two kingdoms of strangely irregular shape, but whose very shape 
is the sign that the geography is genuine. No inventor could have 
hit on anything so unlike the arrangements of historic Greece. 
Argos destroyed Mykéné and took its glories to itself. If 
we can conceive Paris and Laon—or, by a still bolder flight, 
Paris and Aachen—within sight of one another, and if we can 
further conceive the elder seat ofrule not only robbed ofits history, 
but actually rased to the ground, by the } unger seat, we shall get a 
a —* of what really happened in the case of Argos and 
ykéné, 

Yet Argos has a histury of its own, and that a long and stirring 
history, though it is a history which can seldom be called honour- 
able, and one which never, in the days of contemporary record, places 
the city in the first rank, along with Sparta, Athens, and for a 
moment Thebes. In contemporary history Argos seems chiefly to 
live on the memory of earlier days when she did hold such a 
place. And it is one of Mr. Grote’s services to those parts of 
Grecian history which lie rather out of the range of his main 
strength that he has brought out clearly that there was a time 
when Argos did hold the first place in Peloponnésos. In the 
Iliad she is one of the three cities which Héré best loved, but 
which she could endure to see overthrown as the price of seeing 
the overthrow of hated Ilios. Argos there ranks with Sparta 
and Mykéné. When the day of overthrow came, when Achaian 
tule gave way to Dorian, when Argos in the wider sense became 
Peloponnésos, the local Argos appears as first of three 
chiet Dorian powers, with Sparta and, no longer Mykéné, 
but Messéné—the land and not the later city—as her 
secondary yokefellows. Prima inter pares among these, she 
gradually loses the first place to Sparta, and spends the rest of 
her days as a Greek city in feeble assertion of the place which she 
had lost. In every age of Greek history, in the days of Persian, 
Peloponnesian, Corinthian, Macedonian, and Achaian warfare, 
the name of Argos meets us at every page ; but the annals of the 
city are nowhere adorned by any great strokes of heroism or 
wisdom. Her policy is often isolated, often cowardly, almost 
always dictated by jealousy of Sparta. In her last age Pyrrhos 
dies beneath her wa!ls, and she joins the League under a reclaimed 
tyrant. But the distance between Aristomachos and Lydiadas 
may mark the distance between Argos and the first of Grecian 
cities, when that name had passed away from Argos, Sparta, 
Athens, and Thebes to Megalopolis, mother of Achaian states- 


men. 

Still with all this, Argos is a great name. A continuous being, 
® continucus history, from the Homeric Catalogue to the War of 
Independence, is something which Megalopolis and even Sparta 
cannot boast of. Sparta, Lakedaimonia in later phrase, gave way 
to Misthra—modern Sparta is a new and artificial creation. But 
Argos, the Argos that we now see, with its queer-looking 
streets and shops and open spaces, is, by unbroken succes- 
sion, the city of Diomédés, the city of NKleobis and Bitén. 
We look in vain for the temple which witnessed the filial 
piety of Kleobis and Bitén; but the Larissa of Diomédés, the 
Aspis—the shield of Argos—which was stormed by the last 
Kleomenés, is there still. The huge hill with the ruined buildings 
at the base, with the castle containing remains of almost every age 
on its crest, with the signs of human occupation covering almost 
every step of its steep sides, all are now utterly desolate ; but they 
bear witness to the lesson that the modern town over which they 
svar is the unbroken successor of the dwelling-place of man in 
prehistoric times. The Larissa of Argos is an akropolis indeed, 
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utterly dwarfing as far as the works of nature go the far lowlier 
height of primeval Athens. But no Parthenén, no Propylaia, 
crowned the hill of Argos. The nature of the site could hardly 
have allowed them to stand there, and, if it could, they would have 
seemed out of place on that mountain-top. But the fortress is 
there, shattered and forsaken as it is; the walls of the medizval 
castle are propped on the walls of unrecorded days with their vast 
Kyklopean masonry. Other parts rest on masonry of later date, but 
still masonry of early Hellenic times, stones which were there 
before Argos thought it her interest in the greatest national peril of 
Greece, to tind out that her hero Perseus was the forefather of the 
invading barbarian. We look down from the height on the 
modern city, on the plain, on the gulf which parts the Argolic 
Akté from the main mass of Peloponnésos; we mark the coast 
stretching away towards the hostile Lakonian land; we gaze on 
the mountain heights of tlie central land of the peninsula, fencing 
in the home of that old Arkadian race which boasted that alone 
among Greeks it had never changed its dwelling. There rises 
Artemision, there rises the hoary of Kronion, its snow- 
capped crest seeming no untit dwelling-place of the aged god who 
reigned before Zeus and his children. At the foot of the hill lie a 
number of buildings, all forsaken and shattered, witnessing to the 
many changes which Argos has seen, to the many masters who 
have ruled over her. There is one piece of mighty an¢ient walling 
strangely brought together with sculpture of Roman times. There 
is the theatre with its ranges of seats cut deep in the hill-side, 
a theatre looking out on the wide expanse of city, plain, sea, 
and mountains. Almost at its foot stands a ruin of the 
days when Argos formed part of the subject lands of the 
city by the Tiber, a ruin which bespeaks its kindred with 
the baths of Antoninus, and shows us in all its boldness 
the great constructive invention after which men strove at 
Tiryns, but which Greece, in all other things the mother of arts, 
had to learn from her Itoman masters. We look at the broken 
brick vault of the Roman building; but if our eye turns a little to 
the right, we soon see how it was the lands east of the Hadriatic 
which first learned how to give the great constructive invention of 
Italy its noblest form and to apply it to its highest use. At no 
great distance from the Roman ruin stands a church of Byzantine 
days, which fitly finishes the series. The forms to which men 
were feeling their way in the sally-port of Tiryns and in the 
treasure-house of Mykéné reached their perfection when the archi- 
tects of the East taught the cupola, soaring or spreading as it 
might be, to rise on its supporting columns over the centre of the 
churches of Eastern Christendom. Primeval Greece strove after 
the arch; historic Greece, if she knew its constructive use, con- 
fined it to a few purposes of constructive usefulness. Primeval 
Italy strove, and strove with more success, in the same path, and 
made the form which Greece used so timidly the life of her 
national architecture. On Roman ground the arch grew into the 
cupola ; but it was on the ground that was Gree! and Romanalike, 
on the ground of the Eastern peninsula, that the cupola took 
iis noblest form. On the Larissa of Argos a few traces have been 
found of galleries like those of Tiryns. Pausanias bears witness 


that Argos once had her subterranean chamber like those of | 


Mykéné, and doubtless following the same construction. At 
Tiryns and at Mykéné the series goes no further; the destroying 
hand of Argos decreed that it should go no further. But the 
long life of Argos allowed every form to stand there side by side, 
from the gallery and the treasury to the Roman bath and the 
Byzantine church. Yet it is not in Argos itself that the series 
can be really studied. In the life of cities nothing preserves lilie 


early overthrow, nothing destroys like continuous life. Of the | 


members of the Argive series the latest alone is perfect. The 
vault of the Roman bath is broken down ; the gallery can scarcely 
be traced ; for the existence of the treasury we have only the wit- 
ness of a traveller seventeen hundred years back. It is among the 
victims of Argos that early overthrow has preserved to us the 


works of the earliest times. In forsaken Tiryns and Mykéné we | 


learn more of the earliest days of Greece than we can learn in the 
city which has survived them by three-and-twenty centuries. We 
have mused over the walls, the guarded gate, the sally-port of 
Tiryns; we must go on to muse on the walls, the mightier gate, 
the treasuries, the rifled tombs, of Mykéné, Imperial city of Hellas 
in her earliest day. 


OLD COUNTY HISTORIES. 


ERSONS who are accustomed to enter no gallery and to pause 

before no statue without first consulting one of Murray’s accu- 
rate and invaluable Handbooks may smile at the notion of 
deriving pleasure or profit from a ponderous volume describing the 
natural history of an English county just two hundred years ago. 
‘Yet it is certain that an old-fashioned and elaborate account of a 
well-known part of England contains matter as amusing as an 
adventurous Ride to a Central Asian outpost, or Six Months with 
the Blackfeet and the Siouxes. One of these ancient tom:s has 
lately fallen into our hands. It is not the sole copy in existence, 
seeing that a second was recently offered to us for the modest sum 
of 8/. But as its contents must be new to most readers, and as it 
ape us with a broad view of the state of manners, country 


fe, and general intelligence during the reign of the last of the | 
Stuarts, we may do onr readers a service by giving them a summary | 


of its contents. 


A certain Dr. Robert Plot was at that time keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum and Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Oxford. He had apparently gained some reputation by his 
history of that county, which Scott quotes in the preface to 
Woodstock, and was thus emboldened to pursue his local researches 
further, and to favour the public with a full account of Statford- 
shire. He seems to have been a man of considerable erudition 
and research; courtly in language; a stauuch Jacobite; a good 
classic ; and, in some points, beyond his age in critical discernment 
and general intelligence. A great deal of information was freely 
given to him by the nobility and gentry of Staffordshire; he 
travelled all over the county; and the results of his inquiries,. 
combined with a good deal of book learning, are spread over 
450 pages, and divided into ten chapters, which deal with 
the heavens and the air, the waters, the earths, the stones,. the 
plants, the brutes, men and women, arts, and antiquities. The 
work is illustrated with divers woodcuts of seats and manor- 
houses environed by trees of the stiffest type, among which. 
wander men and women dressed in the costumes of the day. It 
was published by subscription, and no less than 599 gentlemen 
took copies, some of them as many as six, the worthy Doctor 
informing the subscribers that, though the work was priced no 
higher than ten or twelve shillings, it was so full of cuts as to be 
well worth nearly a pound. Those who put down their names for 
six copies got a seventh thrown in, and all had the satisfaction of 
having their names registered to posterity in a printed cata- 
logue “as benefactors to the work and promoters of the 
honour of their country.” The frontispiece refers to a. 
chapter in Joshua in which the Israelites were directed to 
“describe the iand,” and James II. is compared to Augustus in 
ompous verse, is addressed as Israel’s king, and is informed that 
England, owing to him, enjoyed a happy Canaan. These verses. 
are not by the Reverend Doctor, but by a certain Thomas Lane,. 
Fellow of Merton, and they are followed by some very middling 
hexameters addressed to the author himself for having thus. 
followed up his account of Oxfordshire :— 

Quam sibi scriptorem felix Staffordia plaudit 
Adjecta Oxonio ! quid plus vel vota rogabunt, ete. 


The most tiresome feature of the book is that local descriptions. 
and provincial details are repeatedly overlaid with a vast load of 
outlandish erudition. The appearance of a mock sun seen by 
“Collonel John Lane and Mr. Persehowse of Nether Gournall,” 
carries the author away to Pliny, Cornelius Gemma, Seneca, 
Aristotle, and heaps of ancient and modern writers. The black 
Meer of Morridge gives him occasion to quote Homer, Plato, Le 
Pére Schottus, Lydiat, and M. Jaques Rohault; and a flood in. 
the Trent at once suggests the Po, the St. Lawrence, Rio de 
la Plata, and a Salt Lake in some obscure valley “in the pro- 
vince of Bieinoa” in Hispaniola. In fact, he never sees or 
hears of an instance of longevity, a wonderful cure, a pre- 
ternatural birth, a fine specimen of timber, an oily spring, 
a sulphuretted water, without capping the fact by some- 
thing that happened two hundred years before in England, 
or some old story recorded by a Grecian or Roman sage. The 
| hospitality afforded to him by the nobility and gentry at whose 


| country houses he stayed is repaid by a profusion of flatter- 


ing epithets. All gentlemen are worshipful, ingenious, worthy, 
obliging, truly noble, and much honoured, or severely inquisitive, 
which latter epithet, we gather from the context, implies a spirit. 
of inquiry that did not take everything for granted. Lovers of 
genealogies and readers of Burke and Lodge may like to know 
what county families were to be found in Staffordshire just before 
| the revolution of 1688. There was a Ward at Dudley, a Chetwynd. 
at Ingestre, a Levison Gower at Trentham, an Okeover at. 
Okeover, a Foley at Prestwood. On the other hand, there is no. 
account or picture of Shugborough, though it had come into the 
possession of the Ansons in the reign of James I. Wrottesley 
Hall wes held by a Wrottesley, and the family had been sheriffs in 
| the fifteenth century for a hundred years. Sandon then belonged. 
| to Baroness Gerard, and Patshull, which afterwards belonged 
|to the Pigots, was then the seat of Sir Richard Astley. 
There is also mention of BeauDésert, Lord Anglesey’s, and the 
celebrated chase in which it stands is set down as Cank, and not. 
as Cannock. 

We gather that, besides this still uncultivated district, 
several other parts of the county, especially in the northern 
quarter, might then fairly be termed moorland. And there 
-are repeated notices of sport—shooting, fishing, and netting 
game. So good a Cavalier as the author naturally lamented the 
decrease of parks, warrens, and chases which had ensued on “ the 
late unhappy civil- war.” Formerly there had been nearly fifty 
such, stocked with deer; now there were only thirty-three or 
thirty-four; but they were stocked with “allsorts of game, both 
for hound and hawk.” When, however, he descends into details 
of feathered game, the author contrives to introduce some con- 
fusion. He says that the Urogadlus minor, the heath cock, grouse, 
or black game, is frequent in the moorlands, and so also is “ the 
Lagopus aitera Plintt, in some places called the goreock, here the 
red game, which lie on the top of the mountains, but are not quite 
so common, whence more esteemed than the former.” It is sig- 
nificantof the slender intercourse between England and Scotland 
in those days that Dr. Plot records that this gorcock, which 
evidently is intended for the red grouse, is “said only to be 
found here, in the Peak of Darby, and mountains of Wales.” One 
| Mx. Willoughby, however. was so audacious as to declare that 
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“they have them too in Westmoreland and Yorkshire.” Then we 
come to notices of captures of fish, and we are told how Mr. 
Fisher Dilke caught a barbel with a dace, and found a trout 
choked with a crevice (écrevisse?); how the worshipful Walter 
‘Chetwynd caught chubbs with toads in their gorges, and how a 
greedy pike took a duck the wrong way, and was caught and kept 
at a country house in the hall “as long as the stench would 

it.” But the most amusing record of sport is what sounds 
oddly as the “ driving” of the peewits or plovers, and which, it 
may well be conceived, is something very different from our 
modern substitute for killing game over dogs. This was a yearly 
event eagerly looked tossed to by the neighbours and friends of 
Sir Charles Skrymsher, of Norbury Manor, and took place at 
Shebben Poole, on his estate. These birds, it seems, being migra- 
tory, came about Lady Day, or in the beginning of April, to make 
their nests in certain “hafts” or islands in the sand pool. 
‘The owner had taken care, between Michaelmas and Christmas, 
to prepare for the reception of the migrants by cutting 
down the reeds and rushes, and putting them in the nooks and 
corners of the islands. The plovers built their nests and hatched 
their young, in the proportion of three to five in a nest, on these 
small islands. When the young were ready to fly, which was about 
the 3rd of June, some men spread a net on the bank in the shape 
ofa bow. Others, six or seven in number, waded into the pool 
armed with long staves, and drove the birds out of the hafts into 
the nets, where people were ready to take them up and put them 
alive into pens. In this way we are assured that “ fifty dozens” 
were taken at a driving, which at 5s. a dozen, came to 12/, 108. ; 
but as there were often three drives the same day, or else three days 
of driving, the profits mounted up to 30l., 50l., or 6o/., besides what 
the generous proprietor presented to his relations, sending the 
tured birds to their houses alive in crates, so that, being fed with 
livers and entrails, they might be killed when wanted. They were 
“ aecounted a good dish at the most plentiful tables.” The worthy 
Doctor was further of opinion that there was some government 
amongst this feathered tribe, as, during the drive, one old bird was 
more concerned than the rest, clamorous, and striking down on the 
heads of the men. This was “ doubtless the prince that is so much 
concerned for its subjects.” We wonder if the polite author was 
zeally thinking, when he penned this, of the last of an incorrigible 
race of kings. 

Explanations of natural phenomena are even more curious than 
anecdotes of sport. In the first chapter there is a lengthy specula- 
tion about the rings called fairy circles. The Doctor, not to be 
too much in advance of his age, is fully popes to admit that 
there are such beings as wizards and witches, and that they have 
their field conventicles, on the ample testimony of divers good 
authors, some of them Judges—Sir Mathew Hale, we apprehend, 
to wit. But he goes on to say that his faith is weak ; and though 
he allows witches and devils to be the causes of some of these 
rings, he very prudently restricts their operations to the kind that 
are bare at many places, like a pathway ; and, finally, winds up by 
deeming the larger circles to be due to the effects of thunder 
cand lightning, exploded from the clouds in a circular manner. 
With regard to another spot of local interest and mystery, his 
‘method of deduction could hardly be improved in our days. The 
“* black meer of Morridge ” had been the subject of a vile calumny. 
It was said to be “ bottomlesse”; geese would not fly over it nor 
«cattle drink of its waters. All this was at once disproved by 
the Doctor's horse, which drank freely of it; and when mea- 
sured it was found to be only four yards in the deepest 
place. And the writer had spoken with many that “had seen 
geese fly over it.” There is a story of a certain phosphorescent 
earth or turf which emitted fire, as appeared from the recital 
of a worthy and loyal gentleman, Captain Lane of Bentley. 
He, it seems, had to come to the rescue of a friend and kins- 
man of his, one Mr. Jones—his name ought to have been Briggs 
—who casually fell into a ditch in Bescot grounds in the night- 
time. Having stirred up the mud and dirt in performing this 
good office, he and his friend presently found that their gloves, 

idles, and even horses, were all of a flame, much like that of 
‘burnt brandy, which continued on them for a mile’s riding. Thisis 
followed by an account of the different kinds of clay, of the pot- 
teries at Burslem and Newcastle-under-Lyme, and of the earths 
found in Staffordshire and elsewhere, and of pit-coale, otherwise 
called sea-coale, though, in this inland county, “ it- was seldom car- 
ried by water, much less by sea.” All this partis really noteworthy 
and practical; but much too long, even for analysis. Next, we 

have a good deal about crops, pastures, and arboriculture, and a 
little of what is known now as the “ gigantic gooseberry.” One 
Mr. Jobber, of Acton-Trussell, had strawberries “fresh and 
fragrant” two days before Christmas. A common vine somewhere 
else had once borne red muscatel, but now bore a very pleasant 
sweet white grape. There was a great oak at Norbury, and one 
at Ellenhall Park so big that “my man on a horse, fifteen hands 
high, on one side, and I on another, could see no part of each 
other.’ From this the writer diverges to an oak in the parish of 
Chodow in Bohemia, measured by Boguslaus Balbinus, and found 
to be forty-five feet in girth. There was, too, a prodigious witch- 
elm at Field belonging to Sir W. Bagot. The quantity of timber 
which this — h produced when felled was so enormous that 
the details of the time and the labour it took to cut the same and 
the yield had to be solemnly attested by a paper signed by the 
proprietor, his steward, bailitl, surveyor, and woodmen, At the 
parsonage of Leigh there flourished an a which shaded 
244 square yards of ground, and yielded fifty strike of apples in the 


year. Roland Okeover of that ilk had no less than sixty 
sorts of apples, twenty of pears, sixteen of cherries, thirty-five of 
apricots and other plums, and seven of nectarines and peaches. 
Mr. Gage, of Packington, like Pope a generation or so later, 
planted his cherry-trees in the Quincunx order. And with all this 
we have a good deal of useful information about oats, naked 
barley, wheat barley, vetches, buckwheat, and double-eared 
wheat. 

The number of prodigious births reads occasionally like nursery- 
tales or bits of Livy. A cow belonging to worthy Mr. Bolt of 
Dunstall had nine calves in three years, and a sheep that brought 
forth four lambs in three yeanings, within thirteen months. A 
bull at Rugeley gave out luminous tallow. Anne Green and 
Margery Moresole came to life after being hanged, though this was 
nothing to a Swiss who could not be hanged after thirteen trials, 
because his windpipe had a bone in it. Walter Parsons, late 
ari to His Majesty James I., was seven feet six inches in 

eight ; and Nicholas Cooper, of Acton-Trussell, could lift a sack of 
wheat, four strike in weight, with his teeth, and took up a man by 
a cord and set him, like Gulliver we might say, on a table. 
Edward Ingram, a blind man, of Heath Hill, in the parish of 
Sheriff Hales, went to church and walked all about the 
country by himself, mended shoes and glass windows, made 
his own shirts, and did most sorts of handiwork; and Richard 
Clutterbuck? of Rodborough in Gloucestershire, similarly afflicted, 
could hear the fine sand of an hour-glass fall, take a watch or organ 
to pieces, and make all kinds of musical instruments. But what 
are these to the case of one James Plummer, well known at 
Roncester, who, though a great tobacconist, never spat in the 
smoking of ten pipes together; or to that of a reprobate, John 
Duncalf, aged 22, who, having stolen a Bible, denied the theft, 
wishing his hands might rot off if he had; and so they did, and his 
legs also, when a “period was soon put to his miserable life” ? 
There is a long account of the escape of Charles II., which is more 
generally known than that of one Dashfield, on whom the earth 
fell as he was searching for coal, but he managed to work his way 
out at the rate of nine yards in an hour's time. It is rather hard 
that this plucky miner should have been known afterwards as 
“ Witch htield,” the common people evidently holding that 
he must have been aided by the powers of darkness in his escape. 

Some notices of customs and names are good in their way. There 
were oratories in private houses, such as Okeover and Broughton ; 
and Walter Chetwynd, between 1673 and 1676, built a new church 
at Ingestre by a faculty conferred by the Archbishop. At Walsball 
on Twelfth Eve all persons in the town or the hamlets belonging 
to it received a dole of a penny. On Holy Thursday at Brewood 
and Bilbrook the wells were adorned with boughs and flowers, a 
custom traced by the author to ancient Saxon “ well worship.” 
Borough English prevailed at Lasselay and Alrewas, but at the 
latter place only in regard to copyholds. The lords of a certain 
manor had the right to compensation or amercement to the amount 
of ten shillings, for all illegitimate children born within the lord- 
ship. This, at any rate, is preferable to the abominable old dro 
de seigneur, At particular spots in the county certain names 
recurred. In the moorland districts you found Ralph or Randal, 
and Walter in Stafford. The eldest son of the Parkers of Audley 
was always Richard, and of Littleton of Pillaton, Edward. There 
are woodcuts of Roman and British remains dug up in divers 
places, and Tamworth was thought to be the most ancient 
place in the county. The Lord of Essington used to do service 
to the Lord of Helston by bringing to his superior a goose every 
New Year’s Day, and driving the bird round the fire in the hall 
at least three times, after which he delivered it to the cook, and 
got in return a dish of meat from the table. This service was 
actually performed about fifty years before the author’s time. We 
must conclude with an old rhyme about a young King of Mercia, 
who was cruelly murdered in the cow-bach, or cow-dale, or cow- 
pasture, by his elder sister and his guardian :— 

In Clent in cow bach, under a thorne, 

Lyes King Kenelm, his head off-shorne ; 
and, Latine redditum— 

In Clene sub spina, jacet in convalle bovina, 

Vertice privatus, Kenelmus rege creatus. 


The Doctor ends his quaint volume by announcing his determina- 
tion to publish no more “unless commanded by a power that I 
must not resist.” But, for all his prolixity and verbosity, we are 
tempted to wish that we could meet with like old descriptions of 
other English counties, conceived in the same spirit and executed 
with the same diligence and care. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION IN BULGARIA. 
it is possible that the late Serdar Ekrem, Abdul Kerim, may have 


conceived the idea of carrying out, at some time or other, the 

lan which the present Turkish leaders appear to be pursuing. 
He may have proposed to himself to emerge from his entrenched 
aa at Shumla and strike perpendicularly at the flank of the 
ussian advance. It is of course impossible not to recognize the 
astounding mistake he committed in allowing the enemy to pass 
the Danube virtually unopposed. Yet it is worthy of remark, now 
that he will never have an opportunity of showing what his plans, 
if any, really were, that, had he begun to do earlier what is being 
done at present, he would have been justly accused of taking pre- 
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cipitate action. A premature move ou his part, the Russians once 
firmly established in Bulgaria, would have invited their immediate 
concentration. The further they advanced from their base, 
whatever advantages they derived from so doing, the more 
they became exposed to the double movement from Widdin 
and Shumla. ad Abdul Kerim gone to the front before 
Osman Pasha, who was a long way off, had come nearer, he would 
in all probability have only met with disaster, after which the Rus- 
sians would have had leisure to concentrate against the other Otto- 
man general. Whether the latter was in a position to stir before, we 
have no means of judging. Neither can we say whether Abdul 
Kerim contemplated combining his movements with those of his 
far-off lieutenant; but it would at least seem that he was super- 
seded before he had a chance of so doing. 

We have no intention of committing ourselves to a definitive 
judgment on the strategy of either side during the last few weeks. 

y essential data are not as yet forthcoming. But, looking to 
the future, we venture to say that no more interesting problems 
were ever presented to contending generals than those which await 
solution on either theatre of war, and more especially in Europe. 
We will briefly consider the position here with such information 
as has yet come to a 

As a dark cloud suddenly driving up from the horizon in an 
otherwise fairly clear sky, Osman Pasha, at the head of a con- 
siderable army, appears on the scene. What his numbers really 
are it is impessible to ascertain at present. They have been 
variously computed ; some correspondents placing them as high as 
60,000, others again at from 25,000 to 30,000. The first estimate 
is probably too high ; and, having regard to the battles they have 
won against a force which by official reckoning was between 30,000 
and 40,000 strong, we incline to think that Osman Pasha cannot have 
Jess than 40,000 men under his command. So faras we can judge 
from the first measures taken by the Russians to meet him, his 
appearance must have been as unexpected as it has proved to be 
unwelcome. Just when the world was waiting to hear that 
Rustchuk was invested, Mehemet Ali held in check, and that the 
advanced furce under Gourko was to be reinforced for a dash 
on Adrianople, Osman Pasha, as though obeying some sudden 
and happy inspiration, leaves Widdin unperceived, and marches 
towards Nicopolis. From the fact of his not then knowing that 
the fortress had surrendered some time before, we should argue 
that Osman Pasha’s leading idea on setting out was to en- 
deavour to relieve it, and that he was not then under orders 
from Constantinople to combine his movements with those of the 
commander-in-chief at Shumla. Not a whit taken aback when 
he found Nicopolis had fallen, he moves south after defeating a 
large Russian division at Plevna, as though to discover what 
obstacles he would meet if he tried to join Mehemet Ali, or per- 
haps to see that his retreat was easily assured on Sophia. He then 
hears that the Russians are returning reinforced on Plevna, where 
he had left part of his army entrenched, fights a two days’ battle, 
utterly repulses the enemy, and now we await further tidings of 
his proceedings. It is impossible to predict with any safety what 
he will do or can do. We do not know how far he is receiving 
reinforcements, of which he must be in need; and we do not know 
how far Mehemet Ali is on his way to effect a junction, if that is, 
as we apprehend, his purpose. 

It is difficult to say which side must have been more astonished ; 
Osman Pasha to find himself gaining repeated victories where he 
did, or the Russians to find themselves confronted on so serious a 
scale in a quarter whence they could not have anticipated strong 
opposition. The look out from Kalafat and along the Danube 
must have been bad if a force of 30,000 men or more could steal 
away from Widdin and its neighbourhood unperceived. What- 
ever fate may be reserved for Osman Pasha, his sudden advent has 
been of remarkable immediate benefit to the Ottoman cause. It 
‘was impossible that the Russians could reinforce General Gourko 
till Osman was disposed of, and unless Gourko was promptly rein- 
forced he would be exposed to attack from very superior numbers 
under Raouf and Suleiman Pashas. Moreover, time has been given 
for Mehemet Ali to examine the situation, and concentrate his 
forces. ihe Turks may probably be able to revictual Rustchuk; 
and they may perhaps take the opportunity of withdrawing part 
of the unnecessarily large garrison. Nothing is more extraordinary 
than the way in which the Turks seem to over-garrison all their 
fortified places, as if the principal advantage of a fortress was not 
to support the field army, which should be as numerous as possible. 
‘When the supply of provisions is, as it generally is in a Turkish 
fortress, scanty, one would think it clearly advisable to reduce the 
number of mouths to what was absolutely necessary. But they 
do these things differently in Turkey. Midhat Pasha is reported 
to have said lately, “Our soldiers require nothing more than a 
pound of dates a day.” How it would rejoice the heart of a British 
general, when calculating the amount of transport his force required, 
to be told that his men would be able to march and fight, and 
would be satisfied on a pound of dates daily. Theoretically, 
nothing is more unlikely than that the armies of Mehemet Ali and 
Osman Pasha should be able to effect a junction. The Russians 
are favourably placed for attempting the old and generally success- 
ful manceuvre of leaving a fraction to contain one hostile force 
while they move with the main body against the other. 

Much surprise has been expressed that the victors at Plevna 
did not follow up their success. From the reports of Corre- 
spondents with the defeated army it may be inferred that it 
would have been quite possible for the Turks to convert a dis- 
orderly retreat into a precipitate rout. There is ground for believing 


that the Grand Duke Nicholas, who has been blamed for forcing 
an encounter with inadequate means. had not the wherewithal to 
detail larger numbers for the execution of his project. This does 
not, however, excuse, after the experience he had gained of the 
quality of his antagonist, a desperate attempt to snatch a triumph 
cotite que coiite with insufficient forces. In favour of the view that 
the Turkish general should have promptly followed up his good 
fortune, it may be said that he was entitled to credit his adversary 
with bringing to the attack all the troops at his disposal after his 
first failure through paucity of numbers; and the presumption 
would thus be that po considerable supports were at hand on 
which the defeated army might rally. Osman Pasha de- 
cided, however, to remain where he was. Let us briefly in- 
dicate what motives may have determined this resolve. On the 
one hand, it may have seemed to him advisable to await the re- 
sult of Suleiman Pasha’s operations against General Gourko, and 
he knew well enough that Suleiman was yet a long way off 
with serious work of his own to do. On the side of Shumla, 
again, Mehemet Ali was evidently not prepared to make a power- 
ful diversion, or he would have communicated his intention by 
telegraph through Constantinople. Had Osman Pasha attempted 
a forward movement unsupported, the Russians, fearing no imme- 
diate counter-stroke from Mehemet Ali, would have found means 
to withdraw a portion of the Czarewitch’s army to oppose him; 
and it probably did not suit the Turkish general to quit a strong 
position for the sake of risking, without support, a battle in the 
open field. Moreover, he knows better than his emtics what 
force he has at his disposition ; what losses it has incurred in the 
late engagements; whether it is to be trusted for manceuvre and 
open fighting ; what reinforcements he is expecting ; and what is the 
state of his supplies both in ammunition and provisions. We make 
these suggestions since, in order to obtain a clear apprehension of 
the real situation, it is necessary to be very cautious how we build 
upon assumptions. It does seem reasonable, however—and it is 
the most which can now be judiciously advanced—to say that 
Osman Pasha, even without the knowledge we derive of the con- 
dition of the Russians from Correspondents with their army, 
might with safety have pushed forward his cavalry, some artillery, 
and the most efficient of his infantry on the early morning after 
the battle. There are usually under such circumstances prisoners 
and ammunition trains, if not guns, to be picked up; and a cer- 
tain amount of information as to the condition, resources, and 
direction of march of the enemy is sure to be gained. It would 
have been always open to the Turks, after putting the seal to 
their victory by a short and fierce pursuit, to regain the position 
the strength of which had just been tested. 

Mehemet Ali also has been reproached fur his inaction ; it is said 
that he might have dealt a blow from his side which would coincide 
with the movement of Osman Pasha. But the obvious rejoinder is, 
that it was not Osman who took the initiative. He simply awaited 
attack in his entrenchments, and unless he had acquainted the 
Commander-in-Chief at Shumla of his intention of moving for- 
ward, any action on the part of Mehemet Ali would have been 
undertaken on the presumption that Osman would be attacked, 
that he would be victorious, and that afterwards he would be in a 
condition to move on. From all that we hear the new chief has had 
his time fully taken up in reorganizing his command. He has found 
it expedient to remove Ahmet Eyoub from his post of leader of 
the field force reported to be in the neighbourhood of Rasgrad. 
This oflicer—one of Abdul Kerim’s lieutenants—was of the same 
corpulent and lazy sort, without, it is said, possessing any redeem- 
ing mental qualifications. It is a strange infatuation which could 
have named for the highest and most difficult posts—in the full 
face, too, of a tremendous peril—all that was oldest and fattest 
and sleepiest in the Empire. 

The capital question tor the moment is not whether Mehemet 
Ali and Osman can take the initiative and combine for attacking 
the main Russian army, but whether they can so impose upon the 
enemy as to prevent him from sending succour to the force in the 
Balkans. If they can do this, and if Suleiman Pasha, using his great 
numerical superiority, succeeds in ousting General Gourko from the 

s, or in turning those in his possession, far more will have 
n achieved than could have resulted from Osman Pasha’s ad- 
vancing unsupported after Plevna. Wecannot attempt to estimate 
precisely what amount of reinforcements will soon be available 
tor either side. The Russians expect to be joined by one com- 
plete corps and half another, which had remained in Roumania, if 
indeed these have not already joined. The corps of Zimmerman has 
also been summoned from Dobrudscha. The Imperial Guard from 
St. Petersburg is yet a long way off, and extensive preparations will 
be rendered necessary for the provisioning of all these masses when 
they arrive. On the other hand, we are told that twenty-five batta- 
lions of regular troops are on their way from Asia to reinforce the 
Turks. Were the Balkan passes once more in Turkish hands, 
this fact would go far to neutralize any immediate accession of 
force on which the Russians can calculate. 


DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


Ts protest which has been made by many members of the 
theatrical profession against certain proceedings which recently 
took place at Lillie Bridge will not appear either uncalled for or 
unreasonable to those who have any care for the interests of 
the drama. These proceedings were undertaken for the purpose of 
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raising funds for the Royal Dramatic College at Maybury, which, 
instituted in 1859, had for its object provision for the old age of 
poor and deserving actors and the education of actors’ children, 
Against the intention with which the College was founded there 
is, of course, not a word to be said. The player who, in spite of 
having worked hard for the amusement of the public, finds him- 
self without either the capacity for hard work or the means of 
living unless he works, is surely a fit object for the care of others. 
And in England an actor who has not been so fortunate or so 
skilful as to hit the public taste, and so to amass large sums of 
money, has no such chance of laying up a certain provision for 
his old age as may be found in some theatres on the Continent. 
It would be strange, however, if the provision afforded by 
what is practically an almshouse offered any t attrac- 
tion to a retired actor. The exchange from the brilliancy 
and bustle of the to the quiet of domestic life must be 
at best somewhat trying to people whose life has been passed 
in excitement and emotion. Most players who have left the 
stage, one would fancy, must feel something of Mrs. Siddons’s 
bitter regret when, sitting 7 her own fireside, she heard the 
striking of the hour that was the signal for her stepping on to the 
stage amid the applause of a full huuse. And if the monotony of 
ordinary life is trying to one who, from having filled by turns all 
kinds of positions and d through all sorts of adventures 
behind the footlights, is reduced to living in his own house as an 
ordinary member of society, appearing day after day and night 
after night in the same changeless character, it may well be yet 
more trying to one who lives, not in his own house, but in a 
refuge provided for him, and carefully so placed as to break off all 
connexion between himself and his former life. Asa rule, when 
a player is not acting himself, his favourite amusement is to look 
on at the acting of other players—an innocent enough amusement, 
which, however, can be scarcely indulged in by people whose 
efforts in the service of art are rewarded by their being established 
in a refuge so far removed from theatres and things theatrical as 
Maybury. There are no doubt certain advantages to counterbalance 
this loss. “In these serious walks,’ said Charles Lamb of the 
celebrated Dodd, whom he met walking in the gardens of Gray's 
Inn after the actor's retirement from tie stage, “ probably he was 
divesting himself of many scenic and some real vanities—weaning 
himself from the frivolities of the lesser and the greater theatre 
—doing gentle penance for a life of no very reprehensible fooleries ; 
taking off by degrees the buffoon mask, which he might feel he 
had worn too long, and rehearsing for a more solemn cast of part.” 
The garden at Maybury is possibly less cheerful than that in 
which Dodd walked, because there is less chance of escape from it; 
but it may no doubt offer excellent opportunities for the “ rehearsing 
for a more solemn cast of part” which Lamb fancifully described. 
The cemetery close at band to the College must not only offer a 
constant subject for Fan 9 centemplation, but may also be 
turned to account by Hamlets of a former time, who may there 
give to select audiences performances of the graveyard scene accom- 
panied by realistic effects never surpassed on any stage. 

It is not, however, so much our present object to point out 
any unwisdom in the original carrying out of a scheme which in 
its nature had much to recommend it, as to notice the manner in 
which an attempt has been lately made to bolster up a business 
which the better class of actors had agreed should be ended at 
once. The Royal Dramatic College, as the institution at May- 
pew d is called, obtained its funds from subscriptions, benefits, 
and merrymakings held at the Crystal Palace. No one probably 
would be prepared to argue that these merrymakings were a very 
dignified proceeding. Popular actresses kept stalls, at which they 
sold knick-knacks; and actors of reputation exhibited themselves 
as butfoons for the delight of people whose pride it would be 
for weeks afterwards to have exchanged a word with an idol of 
the stage. The ordi proceedings of a country fair with 
theatrical booths and wild beast-shows were amusingly caricatured 
by players of recognized talent. For once the thing might have 
been well enough. It is good on fitting occasions to play the fool ; 
and, if by playing the fool money can be obtained for a deserving 
institution, wise men may reserve their indignation for some more 
baneful kind of folly. However, there must be an end to the 
amusement to be got out of seeing public characters under unusual 
circumstances; and there can be no doubt that, however the 
phan Palace entertainments began, they ended in vulgarity and 
dulness, It was reserved, however, for the present year to show 
what depths of vulgarity could be BoB by wee working 
avowedly in the interests of a respected profession. In order to 
eee fresh funds for the Dramatic College, what was called a 

yal Dramatic Féte was organized at Lillie Bridge. The 
entertainments were to consist of, among other things, a 
foot-race between various sexagenarian actors, a Donkey Derby, 
in which other old actors were to appear as jockeys, 
a Richardson’s Show, and various other amusements of a hke 
kind. How far the intentions of the people who got up this 

leasant and elevating exhibition were carried out we do not 

w; but it may be safely said that the “efforts” made, ac- 
cording to a printed bill of the proceedings, ‘‘ to render this one of 
the most attractive and enjoyable assemblages of the season,” 
were not brilliantly successful. It would indeed be difficult to 
imagine anything more degrading to the dignity of the dramatic 
profession than such an entertainment as that suggested by 
whoever was responsible for the proceedings at Lillie Bridge. The 
actors and actresses who have signed the protest circulated 
against these proceedings have said that they are “ desirous of 


expressing the opinion—an opinion which we believe to be shared 
any profession generally—that the Royal Dramatic College, 

a protracted trial, has been proved a failure; that the great 
majority of actors and actresses do Fay ae * ad that to 
support it, or attempt to support it, by ‘ professio: ing’ or 
of Dramaiic Fetes? degrading to art 
which we follow, and whose best. interests we are bound to pro- 
tect ; that in our opinion it must fail in the future, as it has 
failed in the past ; and that the wisest plan to adopt would be 
that recently resolved upon by the principal members of the late 
Council, viz., to realize the property, and to t annuities to 
the inmates from the proceeds of the sale.” The fact stated in 
this circular, that the great majority of actorsand actresses do not 
believe in the Royal Dramatic College, is alone a strong reason for 
the College giving place to some better imagined and better 
managed institution ; and the proposal at the eud of the circular 
seems reasonable. Something, however, has been said on the 
other side. Mr. Chatterton, the well-known theatrical manager, 
aggrieved apeety by something said about him in connexion with 
this matter, has published an advertisement in which he states his 
conviction that “ an energetic and above all a united council, with 
the assistance of the profession, private friends, and the public, 
can still continue to carry on this institution, and hand it down to 
posterity for the benefit of those for whom it was originally 
intended.” It might no doubt be possible, if “ the Bat ano 
private friends, and the public,” would act in concert for that 
object, to grace ov burden posterity with this legacy, but it does 
not seem that any such concerted action is likely to be taken. 
“ The profession” has more to say to the matter than either 
“ private friends” or the public, and “ the profession” has shown 
a very decided disinclination to have anything more to do with 
the Dramatic Colleze. “ Those for whom” the Dramatic College 
“was originally intended” are actors and actresses, and Mr. 
Chatterton, though he may have the best possible intentions, 
will, we fear, find it difficult to do what he conceives 
good to them against their will. It must, we think, be admitted 
that the Dramatic College has been a failure, and, as the circular 
from which we have quoted says, “must fail in the future as it 
has failed in the past.” 

However, success has constantly been reached through failure, 
and the failure of this particular attempt may perhaps lead to the 
success of others. We have expressed our conviction, with which 
many people will agree, that some provision should be made for the 
old age of poor retired players, and that the provision made at the 
Dramatic College can never have been of the happiest kind. It 
might not be impossible for the good intentions of “ the profession, 

rivate friends, and the public” to take a useful and welcome shape. 

he theatrical profession has of late years gained more and more 
the consideration which should always belong to it. But in one 
important respect its position is anomalous and defective. Its 
members have no share in the educational movement which has 
spread, possibly to an undue extent, among all other special 
branches of art. The young man who intends to go on the stage 
cannot, if he would, follow any recognized or authorized training 
to fit himself for his ambition. He can go toa private teacher 
who may or may not be a competent instructor or adviser; but 
the recommendations of that teacher, supposing he approves of his 
pupil, will not of necessity open to him even the chance of a suc- 
cessful career upon the stage. The want in England of such schools 
of dramatic art as are found abroad has not only prevented 
many actors of real talent from rising above mediocrity, because 
they have never been taught to walk before trying to run, or 
to speak intelligibly in prose before mouthing verse, but it has 
also marred to a deplorable extent ‘ormances the merit of 
which has made itself recognized in spite of defects that a course 
at the Conservatoire would have cured. The first thing an actor 
should learn, and, to judge from some instances, the last that he 
does learn in England, is how to articulate distinctly, and how 
to give its due value to verse without any appearance of mono- 
tonous chanting. Besides this he ought, as Bellamarre says in 
George Sand’s admirable novel Pierre qui Roule, to be convinced 
that there are certain ways of doing everything, from bringing 
forward a chair to dying in agony, on the stage, which must be 
acquired with mechanical precision if the eflect is to be good. 
These are among the things which our actors should, but do not, 
always learn before they come before the public; and these are 
precisely the things which in a dramatic college, properly so called, 
actors no longer equal to the wear and tear of the stage might find 
employment in teaching to their aspiring successors. The hope of 
many who love the drama will always be that the State will take 
up some such scheme as this; but it is a hope not likely, for a long 
time at least, to be realized. Meanwhile the dramatic profession 
has duly asserted its dignity by protesting against the buffooneries 
done in its name ; and it would 3 a step still further in the right 


| direction if players of position would attempt at least to set going 


some recognized school of dramatic art. 


VIVISECTION AT FLORENCE. 


E have not heard much of late about the Vivisection con- 
troversy in this eountry, but to all appearance it has not 

by any means died out. Extreme isans on each side are 
naturally dissatisfied with a compromise which fails to express the 
views of either the one or the other. There are, we believe, two 
or three different Societies still at work with a view to obtain- 
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ing such an alteration or extension of the Act of oe? ted ae 
secure the total abolition of the er or at of 
painful experiments. There is no doubt a great variety of opinion, 
not only on the abstract question, but on several points of detail 
as to the e of the recent Act for its prof purpose. Mr. 
Holt’s Bill for total suppression of Vivisection was, of course, 
sure to be defeated by a large majority; but the fact that he had a 
following of between eighty and ninety this year, whereas last year 
he had only—to the best of our recollection—twelve em 
proves that there is considerable dissatisfaction with the pre- 
sent state of the law. On the other hand, complaints have been 
loudly uttered in some quarters by the scientific advocates of 
vivisectiun who desire to see pressure brought to bear upon 
the Home Office in order to secure a more liberal use of the 


licensing power entrusted to its discretion. And it is pos- 
sible that a new Home Secretary more amenable to pres- 
sure, or, like Mr. Lowe, himself favourable to the practice, 
might work the Act in a very different spirit from Mr. Cross. 


Into that discussion, however, we do not propose to enter just now. 
It will hardly be denied by any one worth the trouble of reasoning 
with that vivisection, even granting it to be permissible in some 
cases, is open to grave danger of abuse. And so startling an illus- 
tration of this danger is afforded by what is going on in another 
country at this moment, that it is quite worth while in the 
interests of humanity to call attention to the subject. 

Italy bas long had a bad name for cruelty to animals, and 
travellers have uently called attention to the utter reck- 
lessness displayed in the treatment of horses. “They are 
not Christians, they have no souls,” used to be thought 
a sufficient and conclusive reply to any remonstrance on the 
subject, accompanied perhaps by a shrug of contempt at the Pro- 
testant heretic who knew no better than to attribute to the 
beasts that perish the rights which belong exclusively to good 
Catholics. There has been some improvement in this matter of late 

ears, and it is to the credit of the present Government that a law 
been passed against cruelty to animals, though we are unac- 
quainted with its provisions. But it is clear that the public 
yg of the country still requires a good deal of education on 
the subject, if only from the fact that Dr. Schiff, who presided till 
lately over the laboratory at Florence, tortured no less than 
14,000 dogs to death in one year. He was at length compelled by 
the indignation of his fellow citizens to retire, but the unfortunate 
dogs do not seem to have gained much by his removal. Some 
weeks ago “ An English Resident” wrote to the Times to protest 
srg a regulation made by the Syndic, or Mayor, of the city 

t all stray dogs caught in the streets should be handed over to 
the vivisectors—a regulation which was the more outrageous as 
the definition of stray dogs was so liberally interpreted in 
practice as to include a number seized or stolen for the 
purpose. The statement was challenged by Professor Herzen, 
who insisted that the Syndic was merely “ obeying the law.” If 
this were true—as it turns out not to be—it would only throw 
back the responsibility for so odious a regulation on the Legis- 
lature. But Professor Herzen, who thinks the “ boiling and 
baking of living animals” an appropriate topic for jesting, was 
not likely to be sensitive on that point. 

The reply of the English Resident appears in last Tuesday's 
Times, and it is a sufficiently crushing one. There is no law of 
the Italian Parliament on the subject, but merely a local police 
regulation that all stray d unreclaimed or unsold shall be 
destroyed in the public slaughter house, which is quite another 
matter; and moreover this local regulation emanates from the 
Municipal Council, of which the Syndic is the moving spirit and 
the official head. It is therefore entirely of his own free will that 
he has directed the dogs to be handed over to the vivisectors, just 
as of his own free will endl Be han Rendall evet the 
in the Via S. Sebastiano to these same gentlemen for the pursuit 
of vivisection, and also made a present of dogs for the 
of experimental torture to lecturers at Siena. The following 
passage will show that the description of the process, as well as 
of the animals to be subjected to it, must be interpreted in a 
comprehensive sense :— 

As regards the torture itself Professor Herzen makes a jest of “ boiling 
and baking living animals” and speaks as though it were a ice un- 
known to physiologists, yet in so generally read a work as Claude Bernard’s 
“ Lecons sur la Chaleur Animale” there are full details of the death by 
boiling and baking of many dogs ; and he describes how, the head of the 
dog being left out of the oven, it may survive a whole day. Starving a di 
to death and studying its agonies are not vivisection in the grammati 
sense of the term, yet it was a favourite experiment of Professor Schiff. 

It will probably be clear to our readers by this time that if the 
Florentine dogs have gained anything by Professor Schiff’s retire- 
ment from the office of chief inquisitor, it is no fault of the 
Syndic’s, who, according to the correspondent of the Times, has 
been for years in the habit of consigning them “ by hundreds and 
thousands” to the torture trough “in absolute defiance of the 
feeling and desire of his town Lar. pet He goes on to inquire 
naturally enough what would be said of the Lord Mayor of London 
if he not only supplied two doctors with salaries, a palace, and a 

en to keep their victims in, but also “had the streets swept 

y men with lassoes to secure a requisite number of what are 
euphemistically tesmed ‘subjects for demonstration’”? And this, 
be it remembered, not by virtue of any law of the land, but simply 
by a regulation resting on the arbitrary fiat of Signor Peruzzi, the 
Syndic of the Town, “since the cerchio antico of Dante now sur- 
rounds what is a quite irresponsible despotism.” The despotism 


must indeed be a tolerably stringent one if the citizens are ; 
to submit tamely to such marvellous interference with the 
ordinary rights of the subject as is indicated in the following 
paragraph :— 

I would also add that so far from all the dogs being “stray” which are 

seized, I have known them myself taken off the box of a carriage, off a 
chair at a café, from a young lady’s arms, and off the threshold of an 
owner’s door; and as the men with lassoes are sent even beyond the gates 
of the town, the dogs of the farmers and contadini, let loose at night to 
protect property, are liable at any moment to be captured when doing their 
duty on the farms of their masters. 
Individual liberty, as is well known, is very differently interpreted 
in the most democratic societies of the Continent from what we 
are accustomed to in England, but we were not aware that the 
snatching of a dog from the box of a carriage or from the doorstep 
or even the arms of its mistress was a freak of paternal govern- 
ment that could be perpetrated with impunity. It is, as we have 
said before, an old though not a time-honoured tradition of the 
Italians that animals have no rights ; it has been left for the Syndic 
of Florence to discover that their owners have no rights either, 
when the animals are wanted for the wholesale consumption of the 
torture market, When Landseer offered Sydney Smith to paint 
his portrait, he replied, “Is thy servant a dog that he should do 
this thing?” It would be a libel, not on the vivisectors but 
on their victims, to compare the Syndic of Florence with the 
“subjects for demonstration” against whom he has framed his 
worse than Draconian code. 

A few words will suffice for what preachers call, or used to call, 
“the practical application of the subject.” People who are given 
to throwing stones at their neighbours are apt to be reminded, 
often not without reason, that they live in glass houses themselves, 
and we have no pharisaical ambition to frame a special indictment 
against the cruelty of Italians. At the same time we fully 
agree with the correspondent of the Times that it is desirable to 
bring the public opinion, first of his own country, but also of 
Europe generally, to bear on the atrocious policy of this Syndic of 
Florence. But we are also anxious to enforce the moral 
of the tale as a striking illustration of the necessity for some 
legal restrictions on the scientific torture of helpless animals. We 
know nothing of the Syndic of Florence personally. It is quite 
conceivable that he may be absorbed by a burning zeal for the 
interests of science, and possessed by a profound conviction that 
the oblation of hecatombs of tortured victims is the surest way of 
advancing it. It is even possible that he may be considered in 
private life “one of the kindest of men,” as was testified before 
the Royal Commission of Dr. Klein, who frankly avowed his 
absolute and entire indifference to the sufferings of the animals he 
tortured for scientific ends. Nor is there any reason to doubt that 
many of the old inquisitors were men of kindly and generous dis- 
positions, who would have shrunk from inflicting any pain of mind 
or body on their fellow-creatures except when the interests of 
religion, as they understood them, were at stake. This only 
proves how easy it is for honest devotion to some absorbing aim— 
which may in itself be a good one—to become quite as misleading 
and quite as uncontrollable a passion as any merely bodily or 
selfish propensity. And such passions, whatever moral excuse may 
be found for them in individual cases, require, when they tend to 
the injury of others, to be restrained by the strong hand of the law. 
Whether the existing English legislation on the subject is or is not 
open to amendment, all moderate and reasonable men must surely 
agree in desiring the effectual attainment of its object. 


THE CAXTON EXHIBITION. 
Il. 


steer acquisition by the Committee of the famous treasures of 
Althorp ensured the success of the Exhibition from a biblio- 
phical point of view; and still more fortunate was the appoint- 
ment of Lord Charles Bruce to arrange and catalogue them. The 
most valuable and interesting objects are nothing unless they are 
properly labelled and displayed, as may be seen but too plainly in 
the present Exhibition. The Bibles, which occupy a large share 
of the space, and which, seams least, form a most important 
part of the show, are neither labelled, arranged, catalogued, nor, 
to judge by a great case full of closed volumes, even all displayed. 
The announcement made at the beginning of this week that the 
Exhibition had proved so popular that the ‘‘ Lords Commissioners ” 
had allowed the Committee an extended lease of the galleries, and 
that the Exhibition would therefore remain open till the end of this 
month, took many people by surprise. Were it to close now the 
Bibles would poh never have been shown, and, after taking up 
an immense space during the whole time, would be sent home to 
their owners unseen or uncatalogued. There is now perhaps a 
hope that they may be arranged in time, and we trust in our 
notice to give some particulars of what would, had it been pro- 
rly managed, have proved to be the most popular feature of the 
Exhibition. Meanwhile we confine our attention to the chief 
examples of early printing in foreign countries which are here to 
seen. 

Of the Mazarine Bible we have already spoken. Its probable 
date, as we pointed out, is before 1455 ; and in 1457 the first book 
with a date made its appearance. This is a Psalter of which 
it is safe to say that no improyement which modern art has 
made in printing will enable us to surpass it in beauty. 
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The letters are large and legible. The capitals are printed in 
two colours, red and blue; so that three separate printings 
in all probability were necessary. The black ink has a brilliancy 
never since surpassed. In fact, when we look at this, one of the 
earliest of printed books, we are compelled to recall the trite fable 
of the birth of Minerva, fully formed and accomplished, from the 
brain of Jupiter. Here is printing in its cradle perfect and com- 
plete, and more beautiful in all that printers count beauty than 
after three centuries spent in improvement. There is certainly 
something astonishing about this Psalter; one gazes at it as 
one gazes at a picture, and endeavours in vain to think of 
another example of such early perfection in art. The present 
copy is lent by Her Majesty, and is in truth worthy of a royal 
library. It is placed in a small glass case by itself, and is de- 
scribed in the Catalogue, “ The Mentz Psalter, 143 leaves. The 
first printed Psalter, the first book printed with a date, and the 
frst example of printing in colours.” The book is somewhat 
differently described further on, where we are told that it contains 
138 leaves. Asamatter of fact, neither estimate is correct. When 
the volume was exhibited to the Archeological Institute in 1871, 
the Catalogue thus described it:—-“‘ Psalmorum Oodex. On 130 
leaves, vellum; colophon, with date, on the verso of the 128th; 
capitals (upwards of 280), including the initial B. on the first 

, in red, with pale blue tracery; in this particular differing 
om the British Museum copy, in which these colours are reversed. 
It differs also from that example in several lines, and in the con- 
traction of some words. Size 16} in. by 12; no catch words or 
signatures.” This description seems to be the most precise, and 
reveals the cause of the great beauty of the volume. It is owing, 
no doubt, to the care with which it was printed, Fust and 
Schoeffer having been at the trouble of printing each leaf sepa- 
rately, and perhaps not more than two or three from the same 
setting up of the No two copies, it may be asserted, are 
therefore exactly alike, and as only some seven or eight are 
known to exist—of which, by the way, the finest is at 
Vienna—it is probable that but a very few, perhaps a dozen 
at most, were ever printed. It has often been asserted that 
this and the Mazarine Bible were made to look as like 
manuscripts as possible. We have already pointed out the 
strong likeness of some of these venerable books to the illuminated 
volumes of a still earlier period. But there was no intended 
deception in this Psalter. Its makers were evidently proud of 
their work. The colophon is one of the most interesting docu- 
ments in all the history of printing. ‘The present volume of the 
Psalms,” it tells us, “decorated with beautiful capitals, made 
sufficiently distinct by rubrications, thus figured by the artificial 
invention of printing and the system of writing without any 
scraping of a pen (caracterizandt absque calami ulla exaractone), 
and to the glory of God, is finished with industry, by John Fust, 
a citizen ot Mentz, and Peter Schoffer of Gernsheim, in the year 
of our Lord meccelvii. on the vigil of the Assumption.” 

Nearly as rare is the very similar Psalter of 1459. The type is 
the same, but the page is a little longer, and not so pleasing to the 
eye. This Psalter contains the first printed version of the 
Athanasian Creed. It is lent by Lord Spencer. A comparison of 
the two Psalters with some of the books near them, which are 
also from the early German press, brings out very clearly the 
terrible cause of complaint mh Germans have against their 
printers. We have all, authors and readers alike, so many 
grounds of complaint against printers for spelling and punctuation, 
and above all for the want of distinctness with which much 
of the current literature of the day is printed, and the sad 
amount of blindness thus caused, that it is but just to them to 
allow that we have been better treated than our neighbours, Our 
English printers soon abandoned “ black letter,” which in all 
countries had deteriorated and become more and more indistinct 
ever since the invention of type. But when we look at these noble 
Psalters and at Fust and Schoeffer’s Bible of 1462, and at Cicero’s 
Offices, the first classic, and at the fifth book of Justinian by 
Schoetfer alone, all lent by Lord Spencer, we are compelled to say 
that had “ black letter” been kept as it was when first cast in 
metal, there would have been no occasion for any change. The 
remark constantly made by visitors who are not familiar with early 
books is, “ How-easily they can be read!” But in Germany printers 
descended from good to bad and from bad to worse, until at the 
present day German is perhaps the most illegible used by any 
civilized nation. Like the Scot’s kilt, also a matter of deep 
national feeling, it is a modern invention. Books were fairly 
legible a hundred years ago in Germany—as legible, that is, as 
the ordinary “ black letter” in one of our own Breeches Bibles, 
for example. We suppose that when modern Highlanders take to 
dressing themselves decently, the Germans will take to using clear 
type. Meanwhile we can but congratulate ourselvesthat even Caxton 
is more easy to read than aGerman contemporary newspaper, and that 
our modern printers, following in the steps of the great Baskerville 
and the still greater Whittingham, have deemed easy reading the 
final cause of printing. Some specimens of Baskerville’s art may 
be found in the Gallery ; but it is with great t that we have 
been unable to find any case full of the productions of the Chiswick 
Press, although a few scattered volumes printed by Charles 


. Whittingham are to be seen. The French were the first to think 


of clearness for its own sake, or rather the three German printers, 
Michael Crantz, Ulric Gering, and Martin Friburger, who, in or 
about 1470, printed a book at the Sorbonne. It is in what we 
= a Roman type, and the printers in a versified colophon said 
at the 
’ Hos impresserunt, ac facient alios— 


a@ promise speedily fulfilled by the appearance of a Latin Bible in 
as or 1476. The type is M7 uite so “ Roman” as that of their 
former book, a volume of the Epi of inus Barzizius ; 
but it is sufficiently clear, and has an appropriately ecclesiastical 
appearance im to it by the slightly Gothic look. The Exhi- 
bition, it may be remarked, is strangely deficient in early French 
books ; yet bibliographers are that the “ Livres d’Heures 
Gothiques,” printed by Verard, Du Pré, Pigouchet, and Vostre, 
and their school down to Etienne, Stephens or Stephanus, who 
first divided a Bible into verses, would form very attractive features. 
There is also a deficiency of the exquisite little books issued by 
Roville, Rigaud, Gryphius, De Tournes, and others, abounding in 
quaint heraldry, dances of death, so-called Holbein Scriptural 
cuts, and emblems. 

In first editions, and in books which are the first fruits of parti- 
cular presses, the Spencer collection is extremely rich. This was 
the peculiar province of the gossiping blunderer who brought 
bibliography into fashion fifty years ago. The amusing es 
of Dr. Dibdin, who made pars. ow whenever he could, and who, it 
may safely be said, never hazarded a guess without guessing 
wrong, has rendered many people fumiliar with the famous history 
of the Valdarfer Boccaccto. The book quietly enough in 
one of the cases, and gives little indication of being the most ex~ 
pensive volume a man ever bought. In 1812 Lord Blandford bid 
against Lord Spencer at the sale of the Roxburgh Library in St. 
James's Square for this volume, and they ran each other up until 
the enormous price of 2,260/. was reached, when the hammer fell. 
The bibles at the Perkins sale, already mentioned, were each 
in two volumes, and one of thém was printed on vellum; this 
remains, therefore, the highest price for a single volume either 
on paper or vellum. Dibdin has told the story in his most 
hyperbolical . The Roxburgh Club was founded in 
honour of the sale, and Dibdin wrote his Bibliographical 
Decameron in honour of the book. But the strangest part of 
the story hardly comes out in contempo literature. The 
Valdarfer Boccaccio was printed at Venice in 1471, and owes 
its distinction to its being the first edition of the Italian 
romancer with a date. An imperfect copy is in the library 
of the Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim; and when Lord 
Blandford succeeded to the dukedom, he was actually the happy 
possessor of two out of the four known copies. Naturally 
one must be sold. The Blenheim copy was an heirloom, and 
had to be retained. The Roxburgh copy was sacrificed, and at 
the ‘‘ White Knight’s” sale, so called from the name of the house 
in Berkshire where it took place, Lord Spencer had occasion to be 
thankful he did not buy the volume when it was put up before. 
He now secired it for 750/., and here it is. Much more attractive 
are some books with illuminated initials and borders from the 
same collection. The Fasciculus Temporum, printed at Utrecht 
in 1480, and lent by Messrs. Muller, is so like a finely illuminated 
manuscript that it would deceive most people. A Virgil from 
Althorp, the first edition, printed at Rome Sweynheim and 
Pannartz, the first printers in Italy, and a Bible from the same 
press, are beautifully decorated in this way ; but the Italian books 
on the whole are very plain, the Boccaccio above mentioned having 
only coloured initials at the beginnings of the chapters. 


REVIEWS. 


THE GREAT DIONYSIAK MYTH.* 


R. BROWN has entered the great field of Comparative 
Mythology with the determination of ascertaining, so far as 

it may be possible to do so, the measure in which Semitic elements 
have entered into the mythology of the Greeks. The importance, 
and even the necessity, of his task cannot be questioned. All ex- 
plorers are apt to become enthusiasts; and it may be quite right to 
point out that Professor Max Miiller or Mr. Cox has pushed the 
comparison of Greek and Vedic myths and names too far. On the 
other hand, we have at starting the indisputable fact that some 
Semitic names worked their way into the traditions of the Western 
world, and that the religion of the Greeks was to a ceriain extent 
affected or moulded by a Semitic ritual. It might be difficult to 
say which of these two facts is the more important. The stories 
told of the Thracian Lycurgus and Pentheus are quite enough to 
prove the historical fact that new methods of worship, if not some 
new religious ideas, were introduced into the countries north and 
west of the Egean from Asia, that these changes were stoutly 
resisted, and that the opposition was overcome by force. As soon 
as these admissions are made the field of inquiry is obviously 
thrown open, and all evidence which may determine the measure 
of influence exercised by Asiatic thought or worship on the Hel- 
lenic mind must be accepted for what it may be worth. It is 
clearly not a conclusive answer to say that the name of the one- 
eyed giant in the Odyssey must be Greek because we can explain 
it from two Greek words, and thus show that it means “ round- 
faced.” The assertion that it may be Semitic, and that, in 
fact, it is a Greek ——— of a itic word, must first be 
impartially examined. tt the names of Greek gods and heroes 
were often misunderstood by the Greeks is beyond dispute. 
For them Kynosarges, Kunosoura, Kynossema, [ynoakephalai 


* The Great Dionysiak Myth. By Robert Brown, Jun.,F.S.A. London: 
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were memorials of some dog or hound, of which, except from these 
names, they had no knowledge. That they were utterly mistaken 
in their interpretation has been conclusively shown by M. Emile 
Burnouf in his admirable treatise, La Légende Athénienne. If 
then we find a particular portion of Hellas in which Semitic names 
are met with more frequently than elsewhere, it seems to be a 
fair inference that we must search here for clues which may guide 
us through the labyrinth. This part of Hellas undoubtedly is 
Beeotia ; and even those who do no more than look at the matter 
cursorily must be struck on finding such names as Kadmos, 
Melikertes, Athamas in their popular traditions, and the word Savva 
used as the equivalent of @vyarjp, while the city which claims 
supremacy over al] the Boeotian towns bears a name to all appear- 


ance non-Hlellenic. 

To the task of exploring this field Mr. Brown has brought a 
steady resolution and a judicial impartiality which deserve all 
praise. He had already made himself known five years ago by a 
volume in which he sought to show that the name and conception 
of the god Poseidon were non-Hellenic. In our remarks on that 
volume (Saturday Review, May 18, 1872) we pointed out the great 
need of caution at every step in the inquiry, giving at the same 
time our reasons for regarding some at least of his statements as 
dangerously rash. In the present work, of which we have only the 
first half, we have very little of random guessing, while the more 
important positions rest on evidence which will satisfy many, 
and which deserves careful consideration from all. We believe 
that he is still dis to assign too readily a Semitic origin to 
names which Professor Max Miiller may on inadequate grounds 
refer to an Aryan source; nor can we admit that, if the word 
Kyklops (Cyclops) is held to be Greek, it can at all fairly be inter- 
preted “Circle-builders.” Happily, inexamining the myth of Dionysus 
there is a large amount of work to be done which involves no 
such perilous guesses. In the first place, we have to deter- 
mine what Dionysus was to the bards of the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
and to the great lyric poets and dramatists of Greece; and the 
inquiry cannot fail to show that the conception formed of him was 
complex, vast, and almost overwhelming. In order to answer 
this question, Mr. Brown searches through the whole field of Greek 
poetry and gleans all that may be found bearing on the subject in 
the writings of Greek mythographers. Seeing clearly, as he could 
not fail to see, that no one epithet could fairly describe the god 
who does such wondrous things in the Homeric hymn, he speaks 
with perhaps unnecessary vehemence of the notion which would 
represent Dionysus as a wine-god and nothing more. It is only 
fair to Mr. Brown to remark that Mr. Cox has not submitted the 
expressions of Greek poets to the same scrutiny, and that he left 
well-nigh untouched the non-Aryan characteristics of the great 
Theban deity. But Mr. Cox fully admitted the existence of these 
characteristics, and places him along with Demeter and Koré, the 
Mother and the Maiden, among the mighty divinities of the earth. 
If there be any who are still content to say that Dionysus is simply 
the lord of the wine-cup and the revel, they must be left to their 
own devices. If they cannot be disabused of their folly by a mere 
reference to the so-called Orphic hymns to Dionysus and 
Bassareus, they are not likely to be convinced by the language of 
Pindar or the argument of Cicero. 

The admission which must now be made by every one that 
some Semitic names found their way into Greece, and that Semitic 
thought and worship exercised some influence on those of the 
Greeks, justifies the attempt to determine, if we can, the character 
of this influence ; and here Mr. Brown has done excellent service. 
In cases where Aryan philology can do nothing for names in 
Hellenic popular tradition we may at least seek for another key ; and 
among the names which must be so given up are not only Melikertes, 
Palaimon, Adonis, Kouretes, Astarte, Korybantes, and Daktyloi, 
but Karneios as an epithet of Apollon, Kabeiroi, Axiokersos, 
Athamas, Kybele or Kybebe, and some others. It is something to 
learn that to this Eastern source are owing just those features 
in Hellenic thought and worship which are least attractive, and 
those also which can only be described as coarse, cruel, and revolt- 
ing. We are glad to believe even of S that the scourging 
of youths and maidens before the altars of Artemis Orthia was no 
genuine Hellenic custom, and that the monsters of Eastern con- 
ception which the Semitic nations ne as their gods re- 
mained for the Greeks monsters always. e should be glad to 
think that the custom of human sacrifice, which happily never laid 
hold on the Greek world, was a custom which, so far as it was 
adopted at all, came from the East. Still more instructive is the 
contrast pointed out by Mr. Brown between the original Hellenic 
idea of Pan and the more cumbrous and saa though perhaps 

der, conception of the Eastern god whom they worshipped as 
ionysus who in the Homeric hymn is spoken of as specially 
delighted with his Aryan representative. The goat’s thighs and 
legs, the two horns, the uncouth figure, have any ees to 
do with the notion of the god who, in the song of the 
is the purifying breeze singing its soft and joyous song in the 
ears of Syrinx or of Pitys. If, again, we take the prophetic power 
of Apollo and Dionysus, we have in the former keenness of sight 
with general repose, in the latter the wisdom of the seer with 
vehement passion, The Aryan idea, Mr. Brown remarks, “ is per- 
fectly simple and innocent, and unconnected with any violent 
emotion; Apollon does not rave or rage. Dionysos, as we have 
seen, has a solar phase ; but his prophetic powers are not connected 
with it, for the Semitic mind does not regard the sun in so simple 
an aspect as that of a mere observer of what is done in the world’— 
the result being, that as Dionysus is “ at once the associate and 


himself, | 


rival of Demeter, he is also the associate and rival of Phoibos,” and 
thus, “‘ when their feuds are over, the joint ritual of Delphoi, 
where Dionysos has as great a share in the Delphic oracle as 
Apollo, corresponds with the joint ritual of Eleusis” (p. 147). 
So, again, when Mr. Brown affirms that the Dionysus of the tragic 
poets is “a horned stranger from Nysa, a phallic, thyrsos-bear- 
ing, serpent-crowned god, as a solar divinity Chrysomitres and 
Chrysopes, in his savage aspect Omestes, the eater of raw flesh,” 
we cannot deny the accuracy of his description ; but, if so, neither 
can we refuse to consider the question why this deity rather than 
any other should have been “introduced into the ritual which 
was in itself complete without him.” His answer is that— 

The terrestrial Earth-mother and her chthonian and telluric daughter 
exactly harmonize and accord, alike and yet how different, with Dionysos, 
the spirit of Kosmic life. ‘The one idea in origin was simple, innocent, and 
Aryan; the other, although corresponding, more psychical, involved, 
mysterious, and Semitic. Dionysos appears as a stranger in Hellas; his 
worship becomes eminently popular, as both appealing directly to the lower 
nature and yet at the same time attempting to satisty some of the higher 
aspirations of the soul. Many of his more remarkable and repulsive 
Pheenician phases became altered and obscured; the glowing Sun-god 
loses much of his fierce heat and high dignity ; he sinks te an inferior, an 
assistant, an associate, and, although his rays for a time are partly shorn, 
he still bravely bears his torch, and ere long again reaches high honour and 
mysterious dignity. Nations are not in the habit of changing their gods 
that are no gods, and so Demeter and her Daughter are not forsaken 
for the brilliant stranger ; but the entrance to the Pantheon is wide enough 
to admit him and many others, and he may thus seat himself by their 
side.—P. 291. 

In the three-headed and four-headed gods Mr. Brown sees 
another feature derived from the East. The notion that the three 
heads of Hekate were suggested by the position of her statues on 
spots where three ways met is clearly worth nothing, and could 
not be entertained even if figures of the four-headed god had not 
sometimes been placed in like positions (p. 362). But, though 
we are ready to go with Mr. Brown thus far, and to consider 
any evidence which may seem to favour a Semitic origin for 
Greek mythical personages, it must be on the condition that 
we do not give up a Greek or Aryan-looking word unless 
we have the Semitic word actually produced. It will never 
do to say that the names Telchines, Korybantes, Kouretes, or 
any others, must be Phoenician, because their forms in Greek are 
puzzling. Aphrodite may have certain Semitic features; but 
the name cannot, unless the corresponding Phoenician word be 
produced, be surrendered, until it be proved that it can have 
nothing to do with Aphros, the froth or foam from which she 
springs as Anadyomené. The connexion of Telchines with the 
verb 6éAyo, of Erechtheus with the root ar to plough, of Kouretes 
with xoupos, all maintained by Preller, may be doubtful; but 
until we know to what Semitic words they correspond, we must 
hold their Aryan origin to be the more likely. It is otherwise 
with Adonis, Athamas, and Melikertes. Here we have the Semitic 
Adonai, Tammuz, and Melkarth or Moloch. But when we are 
told that Hephaistos is Phoenician in name and in attributes, and 
a are not told what the Phoenician form of his name may have 

en, we can but ask why we should so believe. We can readily 
allow that “ the effort to prove the entire Hellenik and Homerik 
Pantheons to be of Aryan origin is an undue extension of the 
Natural Phenomena theory, an error which is itself a reaction 
from, and a result of, the opposite mistakes of former times” 
(p. 177). But if Mr. Brown, when he speaks of ‘ the wide-spread 
cult of Hephaistos, the Kamic Ptah,” means that the two names are 
the same, we are as little inclined to accept the etymology as the 
statement, which he quotes approvingly from Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son, that “ the deformed figure of the Phthah of Memphis doubt- 
less gave rise to the fable of the lameness of the Greek Hephestus 
or Vulcan” (p. 212). We seem to drift into an ocean without a 
chart if we thus catch at mere likenesses between names, and the 
likeness between Ptah or Phthah and Hephaistos is faint indeed. 
But what can be the temptation to stray thus when in Vedic hymns. 
we have an Agni, the Latin Ignis, who is dark and stunted at his 
birth, with curiously twisted limbs, who soon shines forth in the full 
blaze of his splendour, and who remains always the youngest of the 
gods? He is, in short, the Sanskrit yavishtha, the superlative of 
yuvah, the Latin juvenis. It may indeed be said that this would 
give us in Greek Hephistos ; but the cbjection is met by Professor 
Max Miiller’s remark that the Zend form stivaesta represents the 
Sanskrit sthavista, and thus from the analogous yivaesta we 
should reach Hephaistos. To doubt here would be as unreason- 
able as to question the identity of Erinys and Saranyu, Phoroneus 
and Bhuranyu, the Charites and the Harits. 

We think, then, that Mr. Brown has fairly proved his main 

ints, although we cannot see that these were necessarily called 
into question by Professor Max Miiller or Mr. Cox. He has cer- 
tainly proved that the idea and the worship of Dionysus are non- 
Hellenic and Semitic, and that a considerable Semitic element was 
introduced into the worship of Demeter at Eleusis and of Apollo 
at Delphi. In the working out of this subject he has brought 
together a vast body of most interesting and important matter, and 
handled it with great skill. Mr. Brown promises us another 
volume, in which the analysis of the Hellenic Dionysus will be 
continued, and the idea of the god traced back to its historical 
starting-point, while, lastly, he proposes to consider “the basis- 
ideas of the archaic religious mythology of Western Asia.” 
Whether he will carry us along with him over this mysterious 
region, we cannot tell; but, at the least, he has fully established 
his title to a patient and careful hearing, and to our gratitude for 
a vast amount of solid work already done. 
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MORE LOCAL GLOSSARIES.* 


hy publications of the Early English Text Society, and of the 
Societies which may pass as its colonies or children, multiply 
upon us in such a fashion that we cannot always notice them in 
any certain order. And perhaps we are led to notice this particu- 
lar group at all mainly because we see something of a very different 
kind looming in a not far distant future. We have before us 
another publication of the same Society of later date than the pre- 
sent one. This is Mr. Peacock’s Glossary of certain districts in 
Lincolnshire. We are not going to review Mr. Peacock before 
his time ; but we know that, whatever shape he chooses to take, we 
shall be sure to learn something from him. We will now only 
compare the wary formula which is used in Mr. Peacock’s title- 
with the titles of the glossaries collected in the present 
volume. Our never-ending point of dispute with all these glos- 
saries is that they call themselves glossaries of some particular 
district, while they are crowded with words which are no doubt 
used in that district, but which are in no way characteristic of it. 
We need not go through all that we have said and all that has been 
said in answer to us so many times. We keep to our own position, 
and we must only beg Mr. Skeat not to be very angry with us for 
so doing. We have here “ Cleveland words,” *‘ Oxfordshire 
words,” “South Warwickshire words,” “ Kenticisms,” “ Surrey 
ee According to our doctrine, we have a right to come 
own on any of these lists whenever they contain words which 
are not at least characteristic—they need not be positively dis- 
tinctive—of the several districts to which they are assigned. But 
Mr. Peacock is more wary. He does not call his book a “ Glossary 
of Lincolnshire words” or a “Glossary of Manley and Corringham 
words,” but “a Glossary of words used in the Wapentakes of 
Manley and Corringham.” He thus makes good his claim to talk 
about any word—the whole contents of the English dictionary if 
he chooses—if it be only used in the Wapentakes of Manley and 
Corringham. And no doubt in Manley and Corringham, orin any 
other district, something instructive may be found by a real inquirer 
to say about a great many words which are in no way character- 
istic of that district. Mr. Peacuck is then unassailable. He has 
set up for himself a kind of soke or liberty, wherein ordinary 
writs do not run, and where he may claim to be judged according 
to hisown law. The authors of the present collection have won 
for themselves no such privilege. ‘Oxfordshire words” must mean 
words specially characteristic of Oxfordshire. “Surrey provincial- 
isms” must mean “provincialisms”—whatever those are—which 
are really characteristic of Surrey. We do not mean, however, to 
go through the Glossaries, and to cry out when we find any word 
which, according to our notions, ought not to be there. We 
simply make our protest by way of form, and we shall go on to 
speak of me agg curious or instructive, whether by way of being 
wise or foolish, which we light on in turning over the pages. 
In the Cleveland list we tind almost at the beginning that the 
“ church-grim ” is still to be found in those parts. The vampire was 
common there in the time of Henry the Second; but he, it would 
seem, has vanished altogether. But we should like to know what 
the Cleveland church-grim is like, and Mr. Atkinson does not exactly 
tell us. A great deal will be found about the matter in Mr. 
Thorpe’s Northern Mythology. The church-grim is the ghost of 
the creature, commonly a lamb, which, at least according to 
Danish usage, was buried alive in the foundation. It seems that 
in heathen times, and of course for buildings other than churches, 
a child was sometimes used instead of alamb. “Stag” is quoted 
as meaning a “cockerel, or young cock, under a year old.” We 
know very well that in some parts of Yorkshire a stag means 
a horse, and we have heard some odd stories of the way in which 
that use of the word has sometimes puzzled newcomers. But 
the cock sense of the word is new tous. We are driven from 
Cleveland to Banbury to ask whether the stag has anything to do 
te a cock-horse, if indeed we may not goon to Athens or to 
wor’ év paxp@ xpov@ vuxtos 
tov £ovbov immadextpvdva tis €oTw dpus. 
In Surrey we tind that “Beau Reynolds” is the name for the fox and 
that he is called “ Mus Reynolds” in Sussex. This is worth marking, 
but Mr. Gower's comment misses the point :— 
This word is doubtless a corruption of the French “renard.” Hunting 
being formerly exclusively the pastime of the noble, he seems to have 
stamped a Norman-French name on the object of the chase. 


Toes Mr. Gower think that renard is really French fora fox? Why 
then are not deers and hares called by French names also? More- 
over, does Mr. Gower think that foxes were among the beasts that 
were so carefully preserved for the sport of the Norman kings ? 
The chronicler has something to say about deer, hares, and boars, 
but not a word about foxes; and we should recommend to Mr. 
Gower a little more accurate study of his Macaulay. We need 
hardly say that the name Renard for the fox comes out of the 
famous beast epic, which is in no way specially French, though it 
happens that in French, and in French only, the name out of 
the story has displaced the real name of the animal. The French 
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say renard instead of volpil, just as we much oftener talk of a 
robin than of a red-breast. The men of Kent and Sussex certainly 
do not call the fox by a French name; they give him his true 
epic name; only, with a keen feeling that the form of a proper 
name ought to be kept, they have, with great discretion, changed 
Reynard, which has ceased to be used as a proper name, into 
Reynold—which of his hundred. spellings does not matter—which 
still keeps in use. Thata French name is stamped on the beast by 
calling him Beau, and even by calling him Mus, we cannot under- 
take to deny. 

We find “lady-bug ” as a “Surrey provincialism ” for the lady- 
bird, and “lady-cow” is marked as South-Saxon. We are glad 
to find “ lady-cow” anywhere; but, if South-Saxon, it is also good 
Mercian of Staffordshire. So we are rejoiced to find in the alphabet 
of Kenticisms :— 

Bug, a general name for the veetle kind of flies ; may-bug, lady-bug. 
But Mr. Ray writes it lady-bird. In Derb.’tis called cow-lady, or rather 
— Used as a general name for an insect in Littleton’s Lat-Eng. 

ict. 

Here again is one of the good English words which are so often 
called Americanisms. Spring corn, we learn, is always called Lent 
corn in Surrey, a usage on which Mr. Earle has something to say 
in his note on the Chronicles under the year 1009, On the 
“shires ” we read thus :— 

Shires, The [sheerz], used without distinction of any part of England, 

not being Kent, Surrey, or Sussex. A person coming from any county 
but these three is always described by a native as having come “from tlie 
shires” [sheerz]. It is curious that this expression is common in Shropshire, 
which is itself a shire; they talk there of people “down in the sheerz,” as if 
they were foreigners. (W. W.S.) 
Surely Essex is much wronged if it is not allowed to go shares 
with Kent, Surrey, and Sussex ; for there we find the most minute 
geographical distinction of all. ‘ The Rudings ” =the parishes so 
called ; “The Hundreds” =the rest of Essex ; “ The Shires” =the 
rest of England, and perhaps of the world. The fact about 
Shropshire is very curious; but we can perhaps see the key to it. 
Shropshire, after all, is not a mere shire. It is not simply a 
district called after a town, like Northamptonshire or Gloucester- 
shire. In Shropshire and Shrewsbury the names of town and shire 
are simply cognate, as in Somerton and Somerset, Dorchester 
and Dorset. And how do they do in Rutland, the name to 
which outsiders are so fond of tacking on a shire which the 
inhabitants know nothing about? : 

We turn to the Kentish part of the book, and there we are glad 
to find the wrongs of Essex, and of some other also, redressed. 
To “ come out of the shires” is explained by Mr. Pegge :— 

This is a proverbial saying relative to any person who comes from a dis- 

tance. And the ground of it is that the word shire is not annexed to any 
one of the counties bordering upon Kent, which are Sussex, Surrey, Middle- 
sex, and Essex ; so that to come out of a shire a man must necessarily come 
from beyond any of these neighbouring provinces. 
We are really sorry to find that the female cat, which in some 
dialects—we think it was in Mid-Yorkshire—we found to be so 
fittingly exalted to be a queen among beasts, is in Surrey degraded 
to be a “‘sow-cat.” In South Warwickshire, on the other hand, a 
“tom ” is “any cock bird,” and not merely a tom-tit. We presume, 
however, that Jack Daw and Robin Redbreast still keep their 
places. In Oxfordshire we read :— 

Barnut yat, Barnard Gate, near Eynsham, but now usually called Barnut 
Get, except by very old people of the place. 

Here we have the two forms yett and ge-at, which divide Eng- 
land as the sound of the word that translates porta, distinctly 
striving for the mastery. This calls up old associations. We ho 
that there may be some’ who may still remember “ biforietta ; id 
est, ante portam,” and what two wise men thought about it. Most 
of the Oxfordshire and South Warwickshire words have nothin 
more to do with than wi 
any other of land. Nor is there anythin uliar to 
South Warbicksbire inthe lural “‘housen” for Francis 
adds, ‘ This old Saxon plural is still very commonly used,” and 
Mr. Skeat comments, “Many A.-S. plurals end in -an. 
Oddly enough, the word hus (house) was originally unchanged 
in the plural.” Odd it is certainly, but the oddness illustrates a 
law. When the various plural endings of Old-English were 
striving which should be the one plural ending of modern English, 
sand n were the only two among the disputants which had any 
chance. NV, we need not say, was beaten; but in the scuffle he 
—_ to keep, not only a few words which rightly belonged to 
him, but also a few—this housen for one—to which he had no 


right, 

But the Kentish part of the book is the most valuable. Pegge, 
writing in 1736, was of course not a scientific philologer, but he 
was a man of observation, and he had the advantage of livieg in 
Kent without being Kentish by birth. He came from Chester- 
field, and, as we have seen, he had there known the lady-cow from 
his childhood. Besides the alphabet, he has also a collection of 
proverbs relating to the county of Kent. One of the oddest 
things in the alphabet, is the word Zamsin. This is thus 
explained :— 

Tamsin, a little frame to stand before a fire, to warm a shirt or a shift, 
or child’s linnen. Tamsin, or Thomasin, is a woman’s name, as if it did the 
servant’s business called by that name. Otherwise, for the same reason, it is 
called a maid [or maiden], It is called not only Tamsin, but Jenny, Betty, 
Molly, or any other maiden name; and if it be very smail, ’tis called a 

irl. So a Malkin. So, because servants of that name used to do such 
usiness, you have Jack used in a great variety of ministerial senses; us, 
Jack to turn the spit, Jack to pull off the boots— 
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And so on a great number of uses of the name Jack, in 
the midst of which Mr. Pegge not unnaturally explains— 

How Jack comes to be the familiar name for John I cannot imagine ; it 

should rather be for Jacques, or James, which last has some thing peculiar 
in it, for it comes from Jucobus; . . . ’tisas old as Wiclife, witness his 
New Testament. 
We remember a story of a visitor in a house—though we think it 
‘was not in Kent but in Norfolk—who was much surprised at being 
told that a great noise which happened in the night was caused 
by “all the maids falling down”; and we have seen in a list of 
things to be sold a “ maiding tuband dolly.” But the odd thing 
is that the name Tomasine, a name of late introduction, and which 
has now gone utterly out of use, should ever have been so common 
as to rank with Jenny, Betty, and Molly. Pegge gives “Sheer- 
mouse, a field or garden mouse,” on which Mr. Skeat comments, 
«‘ Probably a mere variation of shrew-mouse.” But then, if so, some- 
body, Mr. Skeat, or Mr. Pegge, or the people who talked about a 
sheer-mouse, must have gone very wrong in their natural history. 
How many times shall we have to explain to a perverse genera- 
tion that the little shrew is much more nearly akin to a lion than 
‘to a mouse ? 

The proverbs are of course curious ; both curious in themselves, 
and sometimes curious in the comments. One or two we have 
casually mentioned already. We will not undertake to decide the 
distinction between “ Kentishmen” and “ men of Kent.” We have 
also heard it in the form “ a Kentish maid ” and “a maid of Kent.” 
One was nobler than the other, but we forget which. But we do 
not understand Mr. Skeat when he says, “ Disputants should note 
that ‘men of Kent’ are said in the A.-S. Chronicle A.D. 853 to 
have fought in Thanet.” The words are, “ Ealhere mid Cantwarum 
and Huda mid Suttigum gefuhton on Tenet wit hedene here.” 
What can this prove either way? ‘Surely “Cantwara” might be 
translated either way in modern English. There is a queer proverb 
“ As great as the devil and the Earl of Kent”; where “great ” of 
course means “ thick or intimate.” Mr. Skeat oddly quotes from 
Sir Walter Scott :—“ The villanous character given by history to 
the celebrated Goodwin, Earl of Kent, occasioned this proverb.” 
History—whatever legend may do—no more talks of “ Goodwin, 
Earl of Kent,” than it believes in his “ villanous character.” If 
we asked Mr. Hosack, he might perhaps say that the proverb came 
from that Earl of Kent who alone said “ Amen” at the beheading 
of Mary Stuart. 

We of course hear of the Kentishmen’s tails and of the question 
whether the tail belongs to all Englishmen or to Kentishmen 
only. Mr. Pegge and Mr. Skeat between them quote Polydore 
Vergil, Matthew Paris, and the Romance of Richard Coeur de Lion. 
In that, Mr. Skeat says, there 
is a remarkable in which the emperor of dismisses some 
messengers of Richard with the 

“Out, taylards, of my paleys! 
Now go and say your tayled king 
That | owe him no thing!” 
A taylard is a man with a tail ; the tailed king is Richard I. himself! 


But unless the point be to prove that a man born at Oxford of an 
Angevin father and an Aquitanian mother was English enough to 
have a tail, why not go at once to Richard of the Devizes? 
“Greculi et Siculi omnes hune regem sequentes Anglos et cau- 
datos nominabant.” 
The lines 
St. Michels Mount who does not know 
That wardes the Westerne coste ? 
And of St. Brigets Bowre, I trow, 
All Kent can rightly boaste. 


doubtless refer, as Mr. Skeat says, to St. Michael’s Mount in Corn- 
wall. But when Pegge said “St. Michael’s Mount; ’tis near 
Abergavenny in Wales,” he must have got hold of something. 
Was the Sugar-loaf ever so called? Was Skirrid-fawr, otherwise 
“the Holy Mountain”? Either is a likely place for a dedication 
to St. Michael. Only unluckily the parish which takes its name 
from the Holy Mountain is i Skirrid, and not Llanfi- 


je shall deal next with Mr. Peacock, his two Wapentakes, and 
the “ words used in ” them. 


OWEN’S SELECTION FROM THE WELLESLEY 
DESPATCHES.* 


a° has been a misfortune that the five great volumes of the 

heaps | , published more than forty years ago 
under the editorship of Mr. Montgomery Martin, have been for a 
long time out of print, and practically inaccessible to the great 
majority of students of Indian history, for they constitute the most 
important, as well as the most interesting, contribution to the his- 
tory of a highly critical period of British rule in the East, the 
circumstances of which cannot be adequately understood without 
going to the original sources of information. No one would feel 
satistied, for example, with Mill’s treatment of even the political 
aspect of the case, and, to say nothing of the extreme prejudice, 
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not to add unfairness, of Mill's judgments of the actors in those 
scenes, with all his ability, his work is conspicuous for a want of 
the imaginative power which alone can enable a man to describe 
satisfactorily military events such as those with which the 
term of Lord Wellesley’s administration was crowded. To 

t a right view of those events, one must hear what those who 

irected their course had themselves to say; and, fortunately, 
of no period of Indian history is the record more copious. 
Although no part of Lord Wellesley’s private correspondence has 
been given to the world, and, strangely enough, so distinguished a 
man has not yet found a biographer, his public despatches furnish 
an exceedingly full and minute account both of his proceedings and 
his reasons for them. But of late years, as we said, these records 
have been practically inaccessible, and at a time when the 
study of Indian history is beginning to receive a somewhat 
larger share of attention, especially at Oxford, than it has hitherto 
enjoyed, this publication appears very opportunely to supply a 
real want. 

Mr. Owen has made his selection very judiciously, and the 
arrangement of the book is excellent. A very useful synopsis 
heads the despatches, which are arranged by subjects instead of in 
chronological order, as they were written. Thus all those relating 
to the war with Tippoo and the conquest of Mysore come first, 
followed by the correspondence on the affairs of the Nizam and the 
Carnatic. Oude has a section to itself, while the larger part 
of the volume is very properly given to the great struggle 
with the Mahrattas, and it concludes with the miscellaneous 
despatches on trade, finance, and education. It might seem im- 
possible to make a reasonably complete selection from the con- 
tents of five volumes in one, which, however, is a thick 
octavo; but by avoiding repetition Mr. Owen has been able 
to give the substance of each matter with sufficient fulness. In 
the case of all the important events with which Lord Wellesley 
was called on to deal, despatches had to be sent to the different 
officials charged with carrying out his orders—the Resident or 
Political Agent, the general commanding the troops, and the sub- 
ordinate government which supplied them—which were often 
almost a close repetition of the same cautions or instructions, while 
the correspondence would finish up with a long despatch to the 
Court of Directors, recapitulating all that had been said. In a 
selection these repetitions may be avoided without injury to the 
sense; one of the many similar despatches serves as a sample of 
all, and usually gives a complete statement of the Governor- 
General's policy; and in this way a selection will probably be 
quite as useful to the ordinary reader as the original publication, 
while certainly one volume in these days has much better chance 
of being read than five, and Mr. Owen’s well-executed compilation 
should give a wholesome stimulus to the comprehension of this most 
important and interesting epoch in the history of British India. A 
very useful adjunct is the excellent map, which shows the territorial 
divisions of India at the beginning of Lord Wellesley’s administra- 
tion, not indeed original, but, like the despatches, hitherto almost 
inaccessible ; but it would have made the volume still more com- 
plete, and have been a great assistance to the clear understanding 
of a by no means easy subject, if another map had shown the 
redistribution of the country effected during Lord Wellesley’s 
administration, and the extent of the British dominions in 
India at its close. Such a map would bring out in a very 
striking way the enormous change which took place in that 
brief period; but it was not only in the accessions of 
territory that Lord Wellesley’s administration was remarkable ; the 
revolution which the Governor-General brought about in the 
political relations between the British and the native Powers was 
still more important; indeed, from this point of view his go- 
vernment of India was more momentous than that of any of either 
his predecessors or successors. In one sense no doubt it may be 
said that Clive wrought a greater change, since it was he who first 
gave the English any territorial position at all. From a set of 
traders he made us a leading influence in the country; but 
even Clive’s audacity never soared to the height of establish- 
ing the English as the paramount Power in authority in India, 
and reducing the native princes to the position of humble 
subordinates, without independent rights, and supported wholly 
by our favour and irresistible might. In the days of Clive 
and hi$ immediate successors the plan of the leading English 
politicians in India was to play off one native State against 
another, trusting in the main to the chapter of accidents. 
The policy which, on the other hand, the Court of Directors 
would have endeavoured to impress on their servants in 
India inculeated the abstention of all communication with 
the native Powers, while an Act of Parliament rendered it illegal 
to go to war or to extend the British territory in the East. 
Lord Cornwallis serupulously endeavoured to carry out these prin- 
ciples. When driven under extreme provocation to make war with 
Tippoo, and after the kingdom of Mysore was prostrate at his feet, 
he contented himself with claiming such a cession of territory as 
might serve to render that capricious tyrant less dangerous and 
less disposed to quarrel in the future. In his dealings with the 
Mahrattas, who were then the dominant power in the country, he 
treated them as equals, and apparently contemplated the possibility 
of maintaining amicable relations with them on a footing of equality. 
Lord Wellesley was the first to perceive that this idea of a balance 
of power was absolutely impracticable; that whena civilized and 
a barbarous Government had once been brought into contact. with 
each other equality could not be for long maintained, and that 
the only safe and stable position for the British in India would be 
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as lords paramount, so far superior to the native powers as to 
make them abandon all desire of active rivalry. Having conceived 
this idea, he displayed equal courage, energy, and industry in 
carrying it out. The manner of doing it is written in these 
despatches, of which the editor well observes that, “as literary 
compositions, designed for a practical purpose, they are models of 
such handiwork, and the study of which is in itself a manifold and 
invaluable training for the young aspirant to distinction in a school 
of modern history.” 

It is very notable, however, that, ably as Lord Wellesley laid 
his plans for complete and triumphant issue to the Mahratta war, 
and comprehensive and far-seeing as were all his measures when 
once the war broke out, he does not appear to have anticipated. 
how strenuous would be the resistance made by his opponents. 
Looking back on the bloody struggle of Assaye in particular, it 
would almost appear as if the war might have gone against us, 
had the generals in command been less able and determined than 
the Governor-General’s illustrious brother, less energetic and 
courageous than the t Lake. This tendency to underesti- 
mate the fighting capacity of the enemy has been indeed a cha- 
racteristic of all our Indian wars. Lord Ellenborough plainly 
foresaw the coming struggle with the Sikhs, but neither he nor 
his advisers had any expectation how desperate would be the 
battles of the Sutlej. Not that one would wish to put Lord 
Wellesley in the same category with Lord Ellenborough. Nothin 
can be more unlike the wise prevision which the former i oe 
upon all his measures than the idle vapouring which with the 
latter did duty for preparation. Lord Ellenborough talked a great 
deal about the steps he intended to take for getting the army ready 
to dispose of the Sikhs, when the time should come for trying 
conclusions with them, but did nothing; he left the Indian army 
as he found it, in the last stage of indiscipline and inefficiency. 
Lord Wellesley, on the other hand, took every precaution to meet 
the threatening struggle before he precipitated it, and it is a testimony 
to his strength of character and the degree of influence he exerted 
over the Ministry at home, that he should have been able to get 
so large a portion of the British army placed at his disposal at a 
time when the nation was so hard pressed at home. The 
Mahratta war broke out, if we may apply such a term toa war 
which was distinctly brought on by the Governor-General’s own 
measures, just when Napoleon was threatening England with 
invasion, and before a single ray of light had begun to shine on 
the side opposed to the military despot of the day; yet there was 
almost as large a European garrison in India then as there was at 
the outbreak of the Mutiny, half a century later, when the Punjab 
and Burmah were included in British territory, and England was 
at peace with all the world. In European cavalry the Indian 
army was stronger than it has been at any subsequent time until 
1857; Lord Lake had three regiments of Dragoons with him in 
his campaigus, while no more than two could be assembled in the 
great battles with the Sikhs. But Lord Wellesley had not a 
man too many; and, although he at no time showed any signs of 
hesitation, it may be at least doubted whether, if he had foreseen 
the degree of resistance exhibited by the Mahrattas, and the 
great improvement manifested in their artillery equipment 
especially, since their earlier wars with the English, he would 
have carried out his policy in sucha high-handed manner—a policy 
which it may be asserted was absolutely necessary to the eventual 
and lasting peace of India, but to which effect might have been 
given in a more cautious and deliberate way. 

But, if the line of policy adopted by Lord Wellesley may be 
open to the charge of rashness, there can be but one opinion as to 
the manner of its execution. If genius be the capacity for taking 
pains, these despatches are a monument of his claims to the 
possession of that quality ; and for the lesson they teach in that 
respect their value can hardly be overrated. Although there is 
reason to believe that he was an indolent man by nature, certainly 
his Indian administration shows no signs of that defect. No trouble 
is spared to make all those serving under him know exactly what 
his plans are ; every possible contingency is provided for, every 

racticable step taken to ensure success. This done, the Governor- 
| aie calmly awaits the result. Add that he possessed in a rare 
degree, what is a certain mark of genius, the capacity for choosing 
the proper agents ; that, while careful to instruct them explicitly 
in their duties, so far as the future could be foreseen, he always 
authorized them to act on their own judgment when the circwn- 
stances demanded a decision on the spot; and that he invariably 
supported them in their action, if only they were loyal to the spirit 
of their instructions, and was lavish in his praise and rewards for 
good service ; and we may understand the veneration and 
enthusiasm with which he was regarded by those under him, 
and which go far to explain the brilliant success that 
attended his great political combinations. All this is told 
in the Wellesley despatches, a fitting monument of labour 
for a statesman to leave behind him, and a striking contrast to 
the slipshod style of work which too often passes current at the 
present day. ‘To readers who find anything but novels and the 
newspapers too dry, these despatches will probably not add much 
to the sum of their available intellectual pleasures ; but to those 
with a little mental grit in their composition we can promise that 
they will find this volume very attractive reading, which once 
begun they will go on with to the end. So far as any book 
bearing on Indian history can ever become popular, we predict 
popularity for this timely and useful publication ; and whenever 
the time comes for removing the reproach that Indian history 


forms no part of the education of any class of public servants em- 
ployed in India, the Wellesley despatches will certainly form a 
standard authority, as an original record far more useful as well as 
interesting than any text-books which profess to give the same 
information at second-hand. 


THE PILOT AND HIS. WIFE.* 


A NOVEL that bears translation may be fairly said to be a 
good one, and The Pilot and his Wife, in its English garb, 
which has been somewhat modified from the driginal Norwegian, is 
very well worth reading. As the name implies, the scenes are 
chiefly laid among the rugged islands off the Norwegian coasts, 
and the author is thoroughly at home as a sea-painter in wild 
scenery and wilder weather. His is essentially a story of un- 
sophisticated characters, where nature, more or less self-controlled, 
remains in the ascendant throughout, although their lots are cast 
upon the confines of homely middle-class society. So that there 
is no lack of effective contrast. The rough and adventurous rubs 
shoulders with the quiet and domestic; while under both there 
runs the strong undercurrent of passion which is generally setting 
towards tragedy. There are incidents enough, in the shape 
of shipwreck and narrow escapes from it; but the incidents 
are by no means of a single sort, nor is the interest strictly 
localized. On the contrary, in following the fitful fortunes of 
the wayward hero, we are transported from the bleak North to 
the tropics; we are thrown amorg the fierce mongrel races of 
Southern America, and taken on board some of those cosmopolitan, 
traders manned by the dregs of the sailors of all nations, which are 
familiarly stigmatized as “ floating hells.” The author has talent 
approaching to genius, but it is decidedly of a gloomy cast. He 
delights in the description of nature in her sternest and most unruly 
moods, whether he is depicting fierce disturbances of the elements. 
or the war of good and evil in ill-governed human minds. Yet he 
is fur from being unsusceptible to gentler influences, and he has 
some sense of the humorous, though it is seldom that he cares to 
draw upon it. Here and there through his pages we come upon 
touches of child-life which are singularly pleasing and happy; and. 
the most conspicuous feature in his heroine's nature is her strength 
of silent and patient affection. 

The vigorous framework of the opening picture is suggestive of 
the boldness with which it is to be filled in. It is sensational 
enough in all conscience, but as it is faithful, as we believe, and 
at all events natural, the sensation is thoroughly legitimate. 
We are introduced to the inhabitants of a drearily isolated hut on 
a rocky island in a dangerous channel off the storm-beaten clits of 
southern Norway. It was before the days of the lighthouses. 
which now guide the navigator through those narrow seas; but 
the candles kindled in the wirdows of old Jacob Torungen throw 
their fitful glimmer over the straits when the nights are tolerably 
clear. Occasionally all communication with the land is cut off 
either by storms or by the winter accumulations of drift-ice. Her 
solitary upbringing, with a rough old dog for her sole companion, 
is scarcely the best education for a girl of ardent feelings and 
quick intelligence ; but it is there that Elizabeth, who is to become 
the wife of the pilot, passes the years of her early girlhood. 
From the very beginning the author sketches her consistently.. 
We distinguish the promise of rare beauty, as we discern the germs 
ofa noble nature. As for the former, with the bracing air and 
healthy exposure, it is likely enough to fulfil itself in rich 
luxuriance ; but we are more doubtful as to her moral destiny. 
If she is to be left to the drift of her impulses, it seems 
inevitable that they must send her astray; while, if her self- 
education should end satisfactorily in the absence of judicious. 
counsel and restraint, we shall have to regard her simply as a 
phenomenon of the autbor’s fancy. But the natural course of 
events arranges her fate so as to bring her future struggles and 
trials into the realm of realism. Circumstances remove her from 
under the roof of the old Solitary of the island to the house of a 
well-to-do family in the town of Arendal on the mainland. The 
worthy lady of the house is a rigid disciplinarian, and Elizabeth 
has powerful reasons for desiring to conciliate her if possible. 
Consequently she directs her strength of will to profiting by the 
lessons against which she is inclined to rebel, af enduring what 
would otherwise have been insupportable. Occasionally her 
natural erage | will break out ; sometimes she will withdraw 
to the privacy of her chamber to beat herself against the bars of 
her cage ; but, on the whole, she takes kindly to the humanizing 
process. Her lively intelligence develops herself, prompting her 
to make the most of her new opportunities, and her natural refine- 
ment comes out, as she habituates herself to efforts of self- 
restraint. Although she is but a servant in the household, yet 
the primitive simplicity of Norwegian life partly obliterates the 
distinctions of station. The young ladies of the family are a good 
deal in the kitchen in the discharge of their household duties, and 
Elizabeth even forms something like an intimacy with some of 
their friends and visitors. Very soon she is immeasurably removed 
from the roughly-clad maiden of the boatman’s hovel, although, 
with her native dignity of demeanour, she is all the more striking 
and captivating that she retains so much that is piquant and 
original. 


* The Pilot and his Wife. Translated from the Norwegian of Jonas 
Lie. By S. L. Tottenham. London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1877. 
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Of course such a girl as the heroine of a romance, conceal- 
ing volcanic fires under a placid exterior, is exceptionally fitted 
to feel and inspire a passionate attachment. Like many others of 
her age and.sex who have enjoyed a wider knowledge of the 
world, she is led astray by her imagination and nearly makes a 
fatal mistake. Dazzled by his good looks, station, and superficial 
accomplishments, she dresses out a young man who is ae | 
smitten with her in all manner of ideal qualities, and thoug 
she fortunately finds out her self-illusion in time, yet the 

ing fancy has lasting results. For the man who is to 
win her hand gets sink of it, and his character has much 
in common with hers, As Elizabeth cherishes the demon 
of pride, so Salvé Kristiansen, the daring seaman, is possessed 
by the spirits of pride, distrust, and jealousy. Formed in many 
respects to mate with each other, and likely to live together in hap- 
iness could the clouds only lift that are perpetually interposing 
tween them, their conduct from first to last is very artistically 
treated. Both before they marry and for long afterwards, the 
are continually the victims of misunderstandings which fran 
explanations would have cleared away. Elizabeth had broken 
her hasty engagement to her master’s son, whose social position is 
immensely superior to that of Kristiansen, and forthwith, with 
the high approval of his mother, had quitted the shelter of that 
lady's roof. Kristiansen persuades himself that, whatever may 
have happened, at least she cannot care for him, and goes off in 
despair on a cruise round the world. Through four years of ad- 
venture verging on the criminal the memory of the woman he 
loves fills his thoughts and keeps him constant; and when he 
meets her by accident in Amsterdam on his return, he thinks 
Providence has tardily sent him a chance of redemption and 
happiness. And so it has; but, like Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, 
the man not only “has penance done, but penance more will 
do.” There is a Paw” scene where the long-parted lovers 
settle their future in a characteristic interview. ough their 
hearts are as full of each other as they have been for years past, 
though each feels that fresh separation will be new misery 
and endless remorse, and though, to Salvé at least, it must mean 
moral shipwreck as well, yet for some time it is aquestion whether 
the elements of attraction or of repulsion are to have the mastery. 
But it is only after they have been happily wedded that Elizabeth's 
trials may be said to begin in earnest. Hitherto she has struggled 
with a passion that seemed to have no prospect of fruition, and 
she had her daily routine of duties to distract her. Now she has her 
husband at last, and she loves him with her whole heart and 
soul ; yet the dream of her life has turned out a mockery. Salvé is 
morose and reserved; he gradually estranges himself more and more 
from her ; he shows himself morbidly susceptible, and, as she has 
not the secret of his imaginary grief, she hardly dare speak for fear 
of offending him. He gives himself over to solitary dissipa- 
tion, apparently to exorcize the evil spirit that troubles him, 
when he cannot find more congenial excitement in the daring 
exercise of his calling as a pilot. All this is a fine though 
painful study of an eccentric, but by no means impossible, 
type of character. Salvé has never had his wile’s advantages 
in the way of acquiring the virtue of self-control ; and his violent 
temper has been soured by years of suffering, during which he had 
believed himself the victim of her falseness. Although he has 
learned that he had misjudged her then, he has never been able to 
get rid of the tone of feeling which that misapprehension had en- 
gendered ; his distrust has grown upon him, and must find food 
somewhere. His very admiration of his wife turns to bitterness. 
The more beautiful and refined she appears to him, the less can he 
believe that he really has her heart; he becomes jealous of the 
people who cultivate her acquaintance, as enemics who would 
remove her further from him. More than that, he has miscon- 
and resented a thousand proofs of her love, till at last the 
much-enduring Elizabeth has a new and more poignant grief. She 


feels that her passion for her husband is dying out, especially when 
he begins $o tyrannize over her through her children; and yet she 
would still love him if he would let her, and she knows there is 


much about him that she could love. She braces herself for a 
supreme effort, in which she is to stake her all; for much 
less than she proposes to venture is more than likely to 
give Salvé mortal offence. We have seen her face death by his 


side unflinchingly, but never has she given a more sublime proof 


of her courage than when she forces the explanation which she feels 
to be indispensable. Here again, when the momentous action 
has been begun, the result of her forlorn hope is more than doubt- 
ful, and for a few moments of cleverly contrived suspense it appears 
probable that the book will end with a catastrophe. But better 

ings are in store for the brave and loving heroine; and, instead 
of @ parting in anger, we have a scene of love and reconciliation 


between this jarring pair who have been wedded nearly a dozen 


It says much for the cleverness with which the characters of the 
pilot and his wife have been worked out that the interest with 
which we follow the story is chiefly concentrated on them. For 
there is no want of exciting incidents which might have helped to 

off a less ingenious story. To say nothing of Salyé Kristian- 
sen’s South American experiences and adventures, where nothing 
could possibly have saved his life but the recklessness with which 
he was ready to risk it, we have ail sorts of perils at sea. It is 
not merely to give a bold, free stamp to his character that the 
author has laid his scene in the dangerous waters between Holland 
and Scandinavia. The duties of the pilot are often fearfully 
hazardous; the dangers of ships caught in darkness or crippled 


by storms among the reefs and currents are thrillingly described, 
either from personal knowledge or by vivid fancy. And in the 
nervous prose which apparently has lost little in the hands of the 
translator, the author shows the qualities of the genuine poet, who 
can give graceful expression to what powerfully affects him. 


CHAMBERS’S DIVINE WORSHIP IN ENGLAND.* 


| perth eventful years have passed over the English Church 
since the Clerk of the Schools at Oxford read out, amidst that 
eager, breathless hush which can neither be described nor forgotten, 
a class list including the names of George Anthony Denison, 
Samuel Wilberforce, and John David Chambers. In the same 
year, quietly and unmarked by academical honours, was added to 
the roll of Oxford graduates the name of the author of The 
Cathedral, Isaac Williams. On all these opening lives the great 
movement, then scarcely beginning to stir, was destined to exercise 
a powerful influence, for vigorous and energetic action as churchmen 
in the world, or for calm and scholarly labour in the cloister. In 
each of these divisions of the host which went out from Oxford 
to fight the Church battle of our time, one living representative, 
and one who has passed away, will be recognized among the four 
names which we have written above ; while the learned and deeply 
interesting work of the Oriel lawyer, addressed and adapted to the 
phase of thought and conditions of experience in relation to 
Church questions now existing, seems in a peculiar manner to 
associate its author with the memory and the writings of the 
mystical and symbol-loving Fellow of Trinity, whose poetry 
was so dear to the Oxford generation of thirty years ago. Be- 
tween the writings of each there is a singular resemblance in their 
mental point of view, exhibited in a certain sublime unreality and 
transfigured vision which recalls the grand passage at the close of 
Plato's Ninth Book of the Republic. The distinctness and yet the 
identity of their subject-matter are happily illustrated by the 
respective frontispieces, in which Isaac Williams exhibits the 
ground-plan or type of the cathedral generally, with its symbolized 
doctrine or rite assigned to each separate part ; and Mr. Chambers 
shows the actual ichnography of the Church of Salisbury, with its 
chapels, its furniture, and its tombs. The earlier writer has dealt 
with the mysteries of faith ideally set forth in architecture: the 
other with the expression of that ideal in ritual, as manifested in 
our own great English churches at a definite period of history. 
Whether the thought so expressed can have been within the mental 
range of the living functionaries charged in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries with the celebration of the elaborate ritual 
presented to us in this volume; whether in the nineteenth cent 
the equally elaborate adaptation of that ritual to existing chure 
services, so carefully and reverentially drawn out, can be within 
the range of practical possibility in the use of Salisbury, of 
Hereford, of Wells, of St. Paul’s—questions such as these, even 
if they suggest themselves almost of necessity as a modern reader 
dwells on the pages, we do not care to entertain or discuss; 
év ovpave tows mapadetypa TS Bovdopev@ opav . 
ovdev eire mov eire matters not, though 
historically there may have been an age of Chaucer, giving place 
in due time to an age of Lord Penzance. 

In one interesting point of contact the visible lines of Isaac 
Williams and of the Recorder of Salisbury meet. For the group 
of ecclesiastical sonnets, the poetry of meditation on divine 
worship which has its home in The Cathedral “ cloisters,” the 
cloisters of Salisbury have supplied the familiar illustration, 
whose encircling legend from the Psalms will have arisen to the 
memory of many readers of Mr. Chambers’s sumptuous volume 
as they realize how completely its materials have carried them 
out of and above the region of modern litigation and con- 
troversy:—“ Thou shalt hide them privily by Thine own 
Presence from the provoking of all men: Thou shalt keep them 
secretly in Thy tabernacle from the strife of tongues.” It would 

tvo much to hope, but it is not too much to wish, that no one 
might venture to speak or write on questions of what is now 
called Ritualism before he had carefully studied the presentation 
of the ritual of the English Church as Mr. Chambers has set it 
before him. For in the author of this book is found the ritualist 
in the true sense of the word; and in his patient research, 
his careful comparison of varying uses and gradually de- 
veloping rites, his abundant collation and citation of ec- 
clesiastical authorities on the most minute points of detail, 
may be read an instructive commentary—however unintentional— 
upon the loose and ill-informed chatter on such subjects, from 
whichever side proceeding, with which our own times have 
become familiar to weariness. Knowing as an axiomatic truth 
that the religious thought and customs of a people are 
not changed in a day, any more than they have grown 
up in a day, and eapable therefore of assigning their true 
weight to Acts of Parliament or authoritative decrees of pope, 
king, or prelate, he deals with the Church history of England as 
with a continuous record in different chapters, and knows nothing 
of the Reformation asthe destruction of a homogeneous old world 
replaced by a new religious creation, “wiping” the Church of 
England “ as a man wipeth a dish, wiping it and turning it upside 


* Divine Worship in England in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries ; 
contrasted with, and adapted to, that in the Nineteenth. By John David 
Chambers, M.A., Recorder of Salisbury. Fully Illustrated. “ New Edition, 
Revised, with Additions. London: LB. M. Pickering. 1877. 
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down.” Accordingly there will be to many minds something 
utterly incomprehensible in the quiet, yet natural, irony of the 
following sentence in his preface:—“In the 15th and 16th 
centuries the excellence of Ecclesiastical Architecture and Cere- 
monial, gorgeous though they continued to be, alike declined, till 
in the 17th and 18th both became utterly degraded.” In the 
words which complete the paragraph the purpose of the author is 
thus stated :—“It isin order to elevate the latter, purified and 
divested of superfluous and tawdry additions, to its former pro- 
priety and dignity, that this work has been undertaken.” A few 
engravings of Anglican church interiors in time of service, col- 
lected from devotional works of the later Stuart and earlier 
Hanoverian period, effectively illustrate the position that it was 
only by slow degrees that the ancient ceremonial died out, and 
gave place to the “ Protestant and Apostolical simplicity” which 
1s so often popularly described as having come in with the 
Reformation. ‘Two lighted candles on the altar in broad daylight, 
two large covered flagons which have the two tables of the Deca- 
logue for reredos, speak for themselves with singular distinctness 
on certain historical questions of ritual to the descendants of the 
oddly-drawn respectabilities who sit or stand listening to the grim 
preacher in bands and black gown, : 

Mr. Chambers is an enthusiastic disciple, or rather teacher, in 
that architectural school to whose eyes the glories of English 
church-building culminated during the period which used to be 
described as that of the Decorated or Middle-Pointed style. 
Towards this perfection the simpler or the more elaborate Norman 
type was leading up, and from it the later “ Perpendicular” was 
a declension. Architecture and ceremonial were twin-sisters grow- 
ing up together as handmaidens in the divine worship; and “ it 
is historically certain that at no period during the éxistence of the 
Church of Christ was Divine Worship and the Celebration of the 
Sacraments conducted with such impressive earnestness, reverence, 
decorum, and refined splendour as between the years of Our Lord 
1200 and 1400.” It is therefore to the ritual of the English 
Church during this period that the author has chiefly devoted the 
resources of his great learning and deep research; and with the 
result for his readers that they almost seem to live amidst the 
stately order and grand devotion which is as a present reality to 

— Audire et videor pios 
Errare per lucos, ameen 
Quos et subeunt et aure— 

the cathedral aisles are echoing with “the voices of the dead,” 
and “the music” and “the waters” are those “of the City of 
God.” And yet this vividness of effect is not due in the slightest 
degree to any descriptive effort or rhetorical artifice. It is a 
written picture, but it is a picture whose completeness is due to its 
almost infinite minuteness of detail. The church which it brings 
before us is one of the highest dignity and rank, such as Salisbury 
itself pre-eminently was as the centre of the principal Use of Eng- 
land. In such a church all the orders and ranks of the ministry 
and officers of divine service would be represented in full strength, 
and all the accessories of ceremonial and worship would be com- 
pletely provided. Grouped around such a central type, the varia- 
tions incident to the ceremonial of churches of lower rank down 
to the humblest parochial chapel with its solitary priest, and the 
differences of local use in other leading cathedrals or elsewhere, 
are shown in an order as carefully arranged as so complicated a 
design will allow; and not only is every vestment and vessel of 
the sanctuary particularly described, and, where practicable, 
illustrated from ancient drawings, but every movement of every 
rson engaged in the service, from the Bishop to the “ Hebdoma- 
Boy,” is set down in its place, and the precise manner and 
division of time in which the church bells were rung at every 
service and in every season is exactly described. Under the last- 
named head it is probable that Mr. Chambers’s researches would 
supply the explanation of many local bell-ringing customs which 
have survived till within very recent memory, but which now, 
it is to be feared, are rapidly dying out. One or two 
instances in point occur to our own memory as we write; and in 
many other cases it may be that the abolition of a parochial 
custom has really been the destruction of an aucient ceremonial 

practice of the Anglican Church. 

The structural arrangement of the building, and all the 
ranks of its ministers in sacred or minor orders, with all 
the accessories and ornaments belonging to both, having thus 
been carefully presented to the reader, Mr. Chambers begins 
the narrative of the Order of Divine Service with the “ First 
Vespers or Evensong of the First Sunday in Advent,” “which, 
being the commencement of the Ecclesiastical year, forms the 
model for all subsequent Sundays,’ and is thus taken as the 
type of the whole course of divine worship, variations by way of 
addition or of diminution marking the superior or the minor 
Festivals, “whilst the pattern or groundwork remains substantially 
the same.” The adoption of this type as a basis for the deserip- 
tion and comparison of the earlier and modern services has reduced 
to an easily intelligible system a mass of material of which, at first 
sight, the arrangement might have seemed hopeless ; but, grouping 
his digressions upon variety of ritual according to seasons or to 
local uses, and strictly confining them to the portion of service 
with which he is at the moment concerned, the author reverts 
continually to the same original type, tracing as he goes on the 
process by which the modern service has been transmuted from 
the earlier form. It was very commonly supposed not many 
years ago that the “framers of our excellent liturgy,” as 


the phrase used to run, had almost as completely constructed 
a new Prayer-Book as Richard Baxter did when he drew up 
his proposal for a “ Reformed Liturgy”; and any one who then 
hinted that the Collects were not the works of the Reformers, but 
were identical for the most part with prayers in the Roman Ser- 
vice books, ran serious risk of being described as “ tainted,” or as a 
disguised Papist. Mr. Chambers states in a few words in his 
a that the present form of the Anglican Evensong and 
[attins was suggested by an abridged Breviary authorized by 
Pope Clement IIT. about a.p. 1530; and more fully in the body 
of the volume he points out that our Evensong is a compound—very 
faulty, as he thinks, in its ritual construction—formed from the 
ancient Vespers and Compline, while Mattins are similarly a ser- 
vice compounded from the earlier offices for Mattins, Lauds, and 
Prime. From the Advent Sunday Vespers he thus passes on to 
Mattins, thence to Litanies and Processions ; and thence, of course, 
to the highest portion of his subject in the Celebration of Holy 
Communion. To complain of incompleteness in a work like this 
which extends over nearly five hundred quarto pages seems almost 
unreasonable; but no one can lay the volume down without an 
earnest hope that the life and powers of the learned writer may be 
continued so that the Occasional Offices, as well as the General 
Order of Divine Service, in the Anglican Prayer-Book may be 
similarly compared and illustrated. 

In a few instances explanatory notes would have been useful to 
the ordinary reader. Here and there a Greek term cccurs in a 
curious form, while the general accuracy of the press, and the 
existence of known cases of transmuted letters where Greek 
words are used in Latin oilices, make it unlikely that 
there has been any misprint. Thus a musical term which 
represents “a prolonged symphony or cadence of voices with an 
organ accompaniment” is usually given as “ neupma,” or “ neuma,” 
and once only as “ pneuma”; while “ eudothim byssinam,” a fine 
linen altar covering, looks like some odd perversion of évdvcis. 
Occasionally a rule very simply laid down will startle the orthodox 
maintainer of what he has supposed to be primitive and unbroken 
tradition; as when semi-choirs, or the ordinary division of the 
cathedral voices between the Decani and Cantoris sides, are pro- 
nounced to be late innovations, the true ritual placing the whole 
choir on the north or south side alternately according to a fixed 
tule for every season, with the officiator or hebdomadary priest 
opposite. One minute detail exhibits an evident innovation by way 
ot compromise between the dignity and luxury of the medieval 
Church and the severer rule of an earlier time. The Adoration of 
the Cross on Good Friday was solemnized by all the ministers ac- 
cording to every use “with bare feet ”; but with the addition, in 
the York Rubric, “ over carpets laid down,” both in the course of 
the procession from the vestry to “a bench on the south side 
of the choir,’ where “the prelate and his ministers” are to “sit 
with a carpet under their feet,” and again, “on a carpet stretched 
irom the altar to the choir.” This trace of softness, how- 
ever, does not appear in the rubrics of Hereford, Wells, or 
Sarum. It is impossible to give within our limits more 
than a few scattered specimens of the abundant ritual in- 
formation which Mr. Chambers has supplied. A single line on 
his first page solves a difficulty which may present itself 
to an uninstructed eye in the greatest, or in the humblest, of our 
most ancient churches, where, as at Glastonbury, there is no 
western entrance, or where the rough, massive herring-bone 
masonry of Edvin Loach in Worcestershire shows the absence of 
the otherwise universal north door. ‘ In Anglo-Saxon times there 
were no entrance-doors west or north; but the Normans intro- 
duced both.” If the plan of the author's work had included the 
monastic as well as the Cathedral and secular Churches, we should 
probably have found at last the explanation of the ificent 
and perplexing Norman arch in the western front of Tewkesbury. 
This volume, of which the present issue is a new and enlarged 
edition, is a contribution as opportune as it is valuable to the 
ecclesiastical literature of our time. On questions about which 
all men are talking with a confidence not generally in inverse pro- 
portion to their ignorance of the subject-matter, the Recorder of 
Salisbury has given us at once a wholesome warning how much 
there is to be learned, and the fruits of his own long and laborious 
investigation for the assistance of those who will be at the pains 
of learning it. 


WALKER ON BANKING LAW.* 


HEN we say that at least one-half of this book is above all 
criticism, we must not be taken to award to it the un- 
qualified praise which such an expression might at first sight 
suggest, and we must trust the publishers not to adopt in future 
advertisements of Mr. Walker's work the ingenious and prevalent 
system of quoting from an articlean isolated phrase here and there, 
with a copious use of asterisks where comments not altogether 
laudatory intervene, and so giving an entirely different impression 
of the review from that which it would convey if read as a whole. 
It would only be a slight advance upon some recent instances of 
this very dubious practice if our opening remarks were utilized 
for the purpose, after this fashion— This book is above all 
criticism; we . . . awardtoit . . unqualified praise.”-— 
Saturday Review. 


* A Treatise on Banking Law. 
Stevens & Sons. 


By J. Douglas Walker. London: 
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The fact is that out of a book of 342 pages, not counting the index, 
only 172 can in any sense be looked upon as Mr, Walker's work, 
the residue being entirely occupied with statutes; and though 
statutes do occasionally present slight ambiguities of expression and 
little inaccuracies of grammatical construction, yet by their august 
origin they are lifted above the region of criticism, however pre- 
suming. This fashion of book-making is becoming too common, 
and Mr. Walker's is a somewhat flagrant case. For the general 
— the insertion of statutes in extenso is useless, a summary 

ing far more suited to lay comprehension, while for members of 
the legal profession, to whom in his preface Mr. Walker more 
a ag commends his work, it is unnecessary, since any lawyer 
who is likely to use the book is sure to have the statutes handy. 

As to Mr. Walker’s own part in the work, he has certainly 
chosen an interesting and important subject. The relations be- 
tween bankers and their customers give rise to many weighty 
legal liabilities, of which the customer at least is usually profoundly 
and dangerously ignorant. Very few of the people who are daily 
drawing, taking, and indorsing cheques are cognizant of the legal 
consequences attendant on such transactions. On these points, 
among others, Mr. Walker een to enlighten us. He begins by 
stating that, the scope of his treatise being to deal with those 

ints of law which are involved in the present practice of bank- 
ing, “it is out of place here to trace in detail the progress of 
legislation from the year 1694, the commencement of legis- 
lative interference with the trade of banking, to the present 
day.” Notwithstanding this profession, he gives a summary of 
the successive legislative enactments, beginning from that identical 
date 1694, while the detail is adequately supplied by setting out 
the full text of most of the statutes referred to in the appendix we 
have before mentioned. The Acts are somewhat involved, and 
chiefly aim at restricting the issue of banknotes by private banks, 
the final result being appar-ntly correctly stated by Mr. Walker 
as follows (p. 5):— 

The result of these sections is that within the City of London and three 
miles round, the Bank of Englund can alone issue notes payable on demand 
to bearer, Beyond that limit and within sixty-five miles such notes may 
be issued by banking partnerships of less than six members, who were law- 
fully issuing their notes under a licence on May 6th, 1844, and by the Bank 
of England ; and beyond the sixty-five miles’ limit by the’Bank of England 
and by partnerships of six or more or less partners who were lawfully 
issuing their notes under a licence on May 6th, 1844. 


The sum of 5/7. was imposed as a lowest limit for banknotes issued 
or re-issued by the Bank of England or any banker in England on 
April 5, 1829, while no bank other than the Bank of England can 
issue single notes for a larger amount than 10o/. But even within 
the radius which prohibits the issue of banknotes many banks 
have been established as banks of deposit, though until 1833 grave 
doubts were entertained whether even in this branch of business 
private enterprise, as developed in joint-stock Companies, could 
within that radius trench uponthesupposed monopoly of the Bank of 
England. These doubts were set at rest by an Act passed in that 
year; and it is in this capacity, which includes the custody of 
money and securities, the collection of bills, and the issuing of 
letters of credit, that banks, joint-stock and private, are best 
known, and render most service to the general public. Mr. Walker 
accordingly devotes a long chapter to the subject of banks of 
deposit, in which he divides these institutions into ten classes, 
according to the different statutes affecting their constitution, not 
forgetting to swell his appendix by the full text of those statutes. 
The older of such institutions are either private banks of not 
more than ten partners or larger firms constituted under 7 Geo. 
IV. c. 46, an Act which enabled corporations to carry on the 
business of banking subject to certain restrictions and regulations, 
and enabled them to sue and be sued through the medium of a 
public officer, whence the mysterious initials “ P.O.” occurring 
after the name of the plaintiff or defendant in some reported cases. 
A few enjoy the luxury of a Royal Charter; but the large 
majority, known as Joint Stock-Banks, have passed under the 
dominion of the Companies Acts 1862 and 1867, and differ in no 
important respect from ordinary Joint-Stock Companies, with or 
without limited liability. 

The next chapter is assigned to the discussion of the relations 
between banker and customer, and therefore involves matters of 
t interest to persons who are fortunate enough to have a 
ker and a balance with him. In law, when money 
is paid into a bank, the banker becomes the debtor of 
the depositor for the amount so paid in, and all the usual 
incidents of a debt arise between the parties. Thus, as Mr. 
Walker justly observes, the Statute of Limitations begins to run 
immediately money is deposited with a banker, and if it or any 
= of it remains untouched at the end of six years without the 

er having paid interest upon it, or given a written and signed 
romise to pay in the meantime, the customer would be unable to 
and or recover it. This contingency is not likely, however, com- 
monly to occur, since, in the first place, people are not in the habit of 
letting money lie idle for six years, and, in the second, all cheques 
= are taken to be paid out of the deposits earliest in order of 

te. 

It is somewhat astonishing to find in a book published in 1877 
@ statement that equity will restrain an action under certain 
circumstances, and we venture to call Mr. Walker's attention 
to section 24, subs. 5, of an Act which should be tolerably well 
known by this time to the members of his profession—namely, the 
Judicature Act of 1873, which enacts distinctly that “no cause 
or proceeding at any time pending in the High Court of Justice, or 


before the Court of Appeal, shall be restrained by prohibition or 
injunction.” The authority he quotes in support of his proposition 
is that of a case which may have been excellent law in 1865, when 
it was decided; but subsequent Acts of Parliament, like circum- 
stances, alter cases. In chapter v., however, Mr. Walker makes 
up for his temporary forgetfulness by dealing ably enough with 
certain other provisions of the Judicature Act with ‘referenee to 
the remedy, it any, possessed by the payee of a cheque against the 
banker who refuses to cash it. Hitherto, it has always been held 
that there is between the payee and the banker no such privity of 
contract as would enable the former to sue the latter either at law 
or in equity; but a section of the Act referred to renders it 
now more than probable that the payee might, by giving notiee 
in writing to the banker of his having received the cheque, en- 
title himself to maintain an action on it against the banker, should 
he subsequently refuse to meet it on presentment, having at the 
time sufficient funds in hand. It has never been questioned that 
the drawer may under similar circumstances recover damages 
against his banker for the injury done to his credit by the dis- 
honour of a cheque, and it would appear that the amount of such 
damages should be reckoned in inverse ratio to the amount of the 
cheque, since 2 man is more affected in reputation by having a 
small cheque refused than a large one. 

The author next proceeds to deal with the subject of cheques. 
About these useful instruments he has some valuable, if not abso- 
lutely new, information to convey. Thus he tells us that, if the 
sum in the body of the cheque differs from that in the margin, the 
former is that which the banker ought to pay ; and he discusses the 
questions as to the time within which a cheque should be presented 
after receipt in order to secure to the holder a right of recourse 
to the drawer in case the bank has failed in the mean- 
time, and as to what negligence in the filling up of a cheque 
will absolve the banker who afterwards pays on it a large sum 
fraudulently inserted. He also notices the fact of a cheque being re- 
voked by the death of the drawer before it is presented. He states 
somewhat too confidently, however, at p. 58, that “it is not 
illegal to post-date a check, and the post-dating has now no effect 
on the instrument itself,” for the question was very fully dis- 
cussed in the House of Lords in the great case of Currie v. Misa 
last year, a case to which Mr. Walker makes scantier allusions 
than we should have expected. In two of the judgments in that 
case, it was made pretty clear that if two persons agree to give and 
take a post-dated cheque, so as practically to carry out a bill trans- 
action without benefiting the revenue to the extent of more than a 
penny, such cheque would be void under the Stamp Act 1870 (Sec- 
tion 54). It is by no means unfrequent for careless people to give or 
present for payment unstamped cheques, and it is just as well for 
such persons to know that by so doing they subject themselves to a 
penalty of 10%., since the provision by which bankers are allowed 
to affix the necessary stamp on presentment fur payment is caleu- 
lated to induce the belief that things are strictly in order. 

The Act of last Session as to crossed cheques, which was passed 
in order to remedy the deiects in the existing law disclosed by the 
case of Smith v. the Union Bank, naturally calls for a chapter in 
Mr. Walker's book. In that case, a cheque on the Union Bank of 
London, having been crossed by the payee with the name of the 
London and County Bank, was stolen, and ultimately came into the 
hands of a bond-fide holder for value, who paid it into the London 
and Westminster Bank, to whom the Union Bank paid it on pre- 
sentment notwithstanding the crossing. To the surprise of the 
mercantile world, it was held by the Queen’s Bench Division first, 
and by the Court of Appeal afterwards, that the original payee had 
no remedy against the bank on which the cheque was drawn, 
though the drawer might have refused to be debited with the 
amount. To obviate the recurrence of such a failure of justice, the 
Act in question was passed, which provides for the future use of four 
different classes of crossed cheques—acheque generally crossed, which 
is only payable to a banker; a cheque once specially crossed, 
only payable to the banker with whose name it is so crossed; a 
cheque twice specially crossed, that is, once tothe holder's banker,and 
by him again to his agent for collection ; and lastly, a cheque crossed 
generally or specially, and bearing in either case the words “ not 
negotiable,” which are to have the effect of limiting the rights of 
any person taking it to those of the person he takes it from. 
Section 10 provides that, in any of the tirst three cases, a banker 
paying the cheque contrary to the directions contained in the 
crossing, *‘ shall be liable to the true owner of the cheque for any 
loss he may sustain owing to the cheque having been so paid.” 
Mr. Walker finds some ditliculty in affixing a meaning to the 
words “true owner,” by reason of the expression “ lawful owner” 
having already occurred in an earlier section, and he thinks the 
two terms do not necessarily refer to the same person. But we 
have no hesitation in assigning both descriptions to the person 
who, being entitled to receive the money on the cheque, has been 
deprived of it through a contravention by the banker of the diree- 
tions of the statute—a construction which is supported by the side- 
note to the section, where “ lawful holder” is used interchangeably 
with “trueowner,” although, of course, such side-notes are not strictly 
evidence. Still it is not easy to see under what circumstances 
such remedy would arise against the banker, unless in the case of 
the actual thief or finder of the cheque getting it paid by the 
banker contrary to the crossing. The Act would not have helped 
Mr. Smith in the case above referred to, inasmuch as there, the 
cheque having got into the hands of a bund-fide holder for value, 
he was no longer the “true” or “ lawful owner,” and sustained 
no damage by the wrongful act of the bank. It is somewhat diffi- 
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cult to say what special protection the Act affords with regard to 
“ not negotiable ” cheques; and Mr. Walker does not give us any 
assistance on the point, apparently considering that section 10 
disposes of the whole question, which is clearly not the case. The 
nature of these cheques does not preclude transfer, and the payee 
of a cheque to bearer, crossed generally with the words “not 
negotiable” on it, might lose it, and it might find its way into the 
hands of some one who presented it for payment through a bank; 
the bank on which it was drawn would have no grounds for re- 
fusing payment, and the payee would have no remedy, the bank 
not having any provision of the Act by so doing, 
unless his remedy were by the roundabout method of suing 
the bank in trover for the specific piece of paper constituting the 
a and so recovering damages. 

. Walker has some remarks on letters of credit, which 
constitute a contract with any person acting on them in the same 
way that a person offering a reward for lost property by advertise- 
ment is taken to contract to pay the reward to the finder; and also on 
the useful Act passed last year under the name of “ The Bankers’ 
Books Evidence Act, 1876,” whereby the inconvenience of having 
to bring the books of a bank into court for the purposes of evidence 
was obviated. These, with a few pages devoted to such subjects as 
bankers as bailees, criminal law, und Scotch and Irish banks, 
bring us somewhat suddenly to the voluminous appendix, with 
which, as we have before said, we have nothing to do. We notice 
that even in so short a work as Mr. Walker's really is he is re- 
duced to repeat himself—an exactly similar passage occurring at 
PP. 77 and 133. 


SYMONDS’S RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.* 


R. SYMONDS, in this his third volume, which is devoted 
to “ the Fine Arts,” has continued his pleasing and popular 
account of the “ Renaissance in Italy.” He tells us that he “ does 
not pretend to retrace the history of the Italian arts, but rather to 
define their relations to the main movement of Renaissance culture.” 
In this retroapective view he goes as far back as the end of the 
thirteenth century, and “ therefore he has had to deal at some 
length with stages in the development of Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Painting, which form a prelude to the proper age” of the 
Italian Renaissance. Mr. Symonds has consulted the best written 
authorities; but he rightly attaches more importance to that 
personal knowledge of pictorial, plastic, and structural works 
which forms the premisses to his arguments. Upon this vital point 
it is but due to the author that he should state for himself the 
position he claims :— 

In this part of my work [he my I feel that I owe less to reading than 
to observation. I am not aware of having mentioned any important build- 
ing, statue, or picture which I have not had the opportunity of studying. 
What I have written in this volume about the monuments of Italian art 
has always been first noted face to face with the originals, and afterwards 
— modified, or confirmed in the course of subsequent journeys to 

aly. 

The habit of note-taking has become, we all know, much more 
common than formerly among travellers; yet it must be admitted 
that Mr. Symonds, while treading beaten paths, looks around on 
the beauties of nature and of art with a poet’s eye. His descrip- 
tions show quick perceptions, and kindle into eloquence under a 
diction which sometimes has less of the sobriety of the historian 
than of the ardour of the rhapsodist. The scheme of treatment, 
if not new, conduces to pleasing literary effects. A theory 
which is sufficiently plausible, though not absolutely demonstrable, 
runs through the volume as a thread which strings together 
scattered pearls. The assumption is that the arts took their new 
birth from Renaissance culture, and then in turn gave birth to 
more culture. Thus the effect became a cause, and a circle was 
established in which one can argue at discretion. This tempting 
method has been before tried with success, especially by M. Taine. 

This French critic believes himself to have discovered an abso- 
lute law governing the birth, the development, and the decay of the 
fine arts. Such a law, if it really exists, lies manifestly at the 
root of this analysis of the phenomena of the Renaissance. It is 
urged by M. Taine that the artist is not an isolated unit, but part 
of a whole greater than himself. He belongs to his race, his 
nation, and his epoch; in some small degree he creates his circum- 
stances, but for the most part he is created by them. M. Taine, 
in the sphere of poetry, quotes Shakspeare as exemplifying his 
theory. Here is a genius that at first sight might seem as an 
aérolite cast from an unknown world, and yet around him 
move some dozen dramatists, such as Webster, Chapmdn, 
Massinger, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Fletcher, and Beaumont; 
and so, instead of a solitary sphere, we have an associated 
system. Mr. Symonds in like manner discusses cosmically 

systems and schools of the Pisani, of Giotto, Mantegna, 
Signorelli, Michael Angelo, Titian, and many others. His 
pleasant style and plausible theory owe much, as we have said, 
though perhaps unconsciously, to M. Taine, who teaches that, 
given all the circumstances of race, climate, physical geography, 
religion, laws, manners and customs, the phases of art and even 
the lives of artists are but the necessary effects of ascertained 
causes. “Families of artists,’ writes this Gallic inventor of 
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esthetic fatalism, “are encircled by an assemblage more vast— 
that is, the world by which they are surrounded. It may be that 
it is the voices of the artists we alone now hear across the distant 
centuries ; but beneath these sonorous voices we distinguish rever- 
berations—the grand and multitudinous voices of a people who 
sing in unison. The artist had not been great but by reason of 
this harmony.” Mr, Symonds makes these voices speak from cen- 
tury to century; and, although the theory be but an approximation 
to absolute truth, it gives continuity to a somewhat dissevered 
narrative, and throws in a background of light and of colour, before 
which passes a panorama of historic personages, as in Mr. Leigh- 
ton’s picture of “The Procession of Cimabue.” 

Mr. Symonds is not very stringent in the application of his art- 
philosophy. By turns the Renaissance produces the artists, and 
then the artists produce the Renaissance. Somehow or other a 
genius appears whenever wanted, and when he is found, he fits 
precisely the historic niche made expressly to receive him. This 
composition of successive tableaux is not so difficult as might be 
supposed. Dr. Arnold wrote history on the basis of a presiding 
Providence, and whenever the world got into a little confusion, a 
governing power stepped in and put all things right. Mr. Symonds 
works with a more mundane machinery. Causes, as we have seen, 
are attended with corresponding effects; and, without going back 
to inquire into the cause of a cause, it suffices when the consum- 
mating effect proves poetic in thought and pictorial in form. No 
painter in Venice has used a brush charged with more 
colour ; indeed the picture of Venice here emblazoned is one of the 
happiest specimens of the word-painting which Mr. Symonds 
performs with a sketchy breadth yet delicate finish, The author 
seldom sees his subject in simple “ black and white” ; his outlines 
merge into colour, his forms melt to the music which possesses his 
mind :— 

There is colour in flowers. Gardens of tulips are radiant, and mountain 
valleys touch the soul with the beauty of their pure and gem-like 
hues. Therefore the painters of Flanders and of Umbria, John van 
Eyck and Gentile da Fabriano, penetrated some of the secrets of the 
world of colour. But what are the purples and scarlets and blues of iris, 
anemone, or columbine, dispersed among deep meadow grasses or trained in 
quiet cloister garden beds, when compared with that melodrama of flame 
and gold and rose and orange and azure which the skies and lagoons of 
Venice yield almost daily to the eyes? The Venetians had no 
green fields and trees, no garden borders, no blossoming orchards, 
to teach them the tender suggestiveness, the quaint poetry of 
isolated or contrasted tints. Their meadows were the fruitless 
furrows of the Adriatic, hued like a peacock’s neck ; they called the pearl- 
shells of their Lido flowers, fior di mare. Nothing distracted their 
attention from the glories of morning and of evening presented to them by 
their sea and sky. It was in consequence of this that the Venetians con- 
ceived colour heroically, not as a matter of missal margins or of subordinate 
decoration, but as a motive worthy in itself of sublime treatment. In 
like manner, hedged in by no limiting hills, contracted by no city walls, 
stifled by no narrow streets, but open to the liberal airs of heaven and 
ocean, the Venetians understcod space, and imagined pictures almost 
boundless in their immensity. Light, colour, air, space; those are the 
elemental conditions of Venetian art; for those the painters weaved their 
ideal world for beautiful and proud humanity. 

This passage might have been inspired by the sensitive spirit 
of Shelley, or the voluptuous ardour of Keats. Such criticism is 
the very opposite of the rigid and searching investigation of Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalecaselle, whose admirable Life of Titian has been 
of little service to the present author. They are more positive, he 
more emotional. The criticisms of Mr. Symonds recall the subjec- 
tive consciousness of Dr. Kiiglerand M. Rio. How far this book is 
indebted to Mr. Ruskin does not appear, save by internal evidence; 
but, at all events, since the first volume of Modern Painters, which 
was published more than thirty years ago, there has grown up a 

ounger generation, represented, with certain individual differences, 

v Mr. Pater, Professor Colvin, and Mr. Symonds. These dis- 
ciples share the master’s faults, and yet they rise above the 
servility of imitators. They think for themselves, and do good in- 
dependent work. They appeal to history, and are not indifferent 
to science, so far as their knowledge extends ; but, above all, they 
rely on intuition, and that “ego” which so easily passes into 
egotism. 

Leonardo da Vinci naturally es congenial to the new 
school which almost asks us to tian that criticism is fast 
gaining the exactitude of inductive science. His life and his 
onerous labours did much to mould an epoch for which 
Young England shows affection. Towards close of the 
fifteenth and the opening of the sixteenth centuries the human in- 
tellect was already awake, and Leonardo as a pioneer penetrated 
into the dark places of nature, brought forth hidden truths, and. 
especially through the study of anatomy, mechanics, the laws of 
geometry and of perspective, pointed to the primal union of science 
with art. Leonardo was a genius universal in its range; he was 
musician and poet, and a a — eloquence. So per- 
fect too was he in bodily frame, that it might be said of him, 
as of the late Professor Wilson, that, had he not become a 
philosopher, he would have grown into the mightiest of athletes. 
Such demigods are usually environed by fabulous stories. The 
drawings of Vinci, especially those in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, reveal the master’s mode of study, and illustrate 
the multiform phases of his discursive thought. In common with 
most great artists—Phidias, Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, Titian, 
and others—his power of generalization enabled him to distin- 
guish each in the all and the all in each, and so the individual 
resides in the species, and in due sequence the species ascends 
to the godlike as in the Christ of “the Last Supper.” Mr. 
Symonds in his triumphant career across centuries does not 
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care to descend into technicalities, and thus he designates 
the “Cenacolo,” a “ fresco,” though all the world knows that this 
master-work in some measure owes its decay to having been painted 
on the wall “in oils.” But we need not dwell on such small 
oversights. We would just say a word on two points. The 
first is, that the cherished beauty of Leonardo, almost pushed to the 
extreme of mannerism, does not reside in the individual unadorned, 
but in the individual idealized. The other observation is, that 
Leonardo, in order to comprehend beauty, circumvented ugliness. 
His drawings include studies of strange creatures—lizards, snakes, 
bats, chimeras dire, such as hover round the face of beauty in 
“The Medusa,” over which Shelley penned his sonnet, “ It lieth 
gazing on the midnight sky.” Michael Angelo in divers monsters 

Kked in like manner on that part of creation which some 
have supposed to be the devil's work. The best exposition we 
have met with of this perplexed question of evil in good and ugli- 
ness in beauty is found in certain speculations of the /Esthetic 
Society of Edinburgh—an eclectic and subjective coterie which 
sought to clarify the obscurity lurking in the “ Philosophy of 
Ugliness.” For further insight into the mysteries of Leonardo, 
we refer to Mr. Pater’s Studies in the History of the Renaissance. 

Michael Angelo does not receive much fresh elucidation, not- 
withstanding the four hundredth anniversary in Florence, and its 
literary accompaniments. Mr. Symonds would seem to accept 
from Mr. Harford’s compiled and barren work on Michael 
Angelo the tradition that the genius of the Tuscan artist was 
derived from Plato. Mr. Pater, on the other hand, with more 
tage constitutes Dante as the inspirer of Michael Angelo. 

ut there is just now a superfluity of such conflicting speculation. 
We happen to have before us at this moment lives of or criticisms 
on Michael Angelo by Vasari, Lanzi, Duppa, Clement, 
Harford, Grimm, Wilson, Pater, and, lastly, Mr. Symonds. 
On the sonnets our author has a right for several reasons to 
speak with some authority, and he does not hesitate, after the 
translations given to the world by Wordsworth, Taylor, _—. 
and others, to produce his own. There is not here anything Very 
original on this oft-debated sonnet question. Plato, Savonarola, 
and Vittoria Colonna are mixed up in the usual quantities, so that 
sometimes we are almost led to doubt whether, after all, Michael 
Angelo had very much to do with the poetry thus made ready to his 
hand. Yet, though not on all points agreeing with Mr. Symonds, 
we are able to thank him for this valuable contribution to the 
annals of art. He has the advantage of an attractive literary style, 
and of warm poetic sympathies. 


WORLD'S END.* 


WE do not understand why Mr. Jefferies calls his novel a story 
in three books. It is, indeed, in three volumes, but there 
is nothing very singular in that. We should as soon expect to 
hear of the Lite of a Hero with Two Eyes or of a Heroine with 
One Nose as of a Novel in Three Books. It is true that the first 
volume or book, whichever Mr. Jefferies likes to call it, is entitled 
Facts, the second Persons, and the third Results. Each book, 
moreover, has its own quotation on the title-page. But, for all 
that, we failed to see any division either in matter or style. The 
first volume was foolish, the second volume was foolish, and the 
third volume was foolish ; and they were all foolish in the same 
way. There was no variety in their folly, no relief from the weari- 
someness of one unbroken stream of silliness. Whether the book 
was entitled Facts, Persons, or Results, mattered not a jot. The 
Facts, Persons, and Results were all absurd alike. We have read 
many, very many, foolish novels, but we doubt if we ever came 
across one that rivalled in pure folly this story of Mr. Jefferies. 
He is so pretentious and so dull that it is scarcely possible to get a 
laugh even at him. There are writers so ridiculous that, without 
in the least intending it, they are often the cause of amusement. 
But Mr. Jeiieries is far too solemn for that. His dreariness is not 
adulterated with accidental mirth. Tle, like his hero, must, we 
should imagine, have read “many of Bohn’s fine series, the finest 
and most useful perhaps ever issued,” if we may trust Mr. 
Jefferies. Like him, moreover, he must have “read Plato and 
Aristotle, Livy, Xenophon*the poets, the philosophers, the dra- 
matists of ancient Rome and Greece, although it was not in their 
original tongue.” Like him, he must have acquired that almost 
ternatural dulness which a long course of reading can alone give. 

No one, says a Spanish proverb, can be thoroughly foolish who 
does not understand Latin; but at the time when the proverb was 
made Bohn’s series had not been issued. Thorough folly is therefore 
now much more easily attained and is far more common. But to 
come to Mr. Jetieriess story. We should very much doubt if he 
himself has really mastered his own plot; but we feel quite certain 
that, if he has, none of his readers will. Like us, they will one 
and all give up the attempt to understand its numerous compli- 
cations and ramifications long before they have reached what 
the author calls Gordian knot No. 7. We have to the best of 
oe read the story; but we must confess that we under- 
very little about it. Perhaps we might more easily have 
followed Mr. Jefferies if we could have begun by entirely for- 
getting whatever little knowledge we may possess of the laws of 
the country. The story is concerned with the claimants to a vast 
inheritance in the Midland counties, and with the various crimes 
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which some of them commit. Mr. Jefferies falls foul of lawyers 
and law alike ; and perhaps, by the tricks that he plays with law, 
he means to show how vastly superior to lawyers’ law is the law 
of the novelist. We must, however, protest against the attack he 
makes on a respectable solicitor, whom he charges with “ doing 
even good as cheaply as possible,” because he pays his clerk, who 
was “a novice, and completely ignorant of his duties, thirty-five 
shillings a week.” It would have been difficult, no doubt, for Mr. 
Jefferies to obtain accurate information as to the murderers and 
“lunatics with homicidal tendencies” in which his story abounds. 
The laws of England, the procedure in Chancery, the manage- 
ment of business at the coroner’s inquest, in the magistrates’ 
court, and at the assize, with all of which he deals, are not to be 
learnt ina day. But he might surely, without much trouble, have 
ascertained the usual wages which are paid in a solicitor’s office 
to a young clerk. Had he done so in one point at least, perhaps 
an unimportant point, his story would have seemed true to nature, 
whereas, as it now stands, it is from beginning to end utterly false 
and unnatural. 

The story opens—why we cannot guess, but perhaps Mr. Jefferies 
teaches by symbols—with the doings of some water-rats. At the 
end of the second chapter and of the 37th page, when the great- 
grandfather or the father of the great-grandfather of the chief 
villain had committed the first of the murders, we read :—“ The 
work of the rats had already brought fruit in bloodshed.” But 
stay; on second thoughts we rather think that it was the father of 
the great-grandfather of the heroine who murdered the father of the 
great-grandfather of the villain. We are not at all clear on this 
point, nor does it much matter; for, in the very next chapter, 
the murderer himself is murdered, so that both these venerable 
ancestors are despatched in the same manner. These times, how- 
ever, were by comparison peaceful and law-abiding ; for later on in 
the story, when the real villains have come in, we are told that 
“the reign of the harmless water-rats was over. The rule of the 
sewer-rat was now in full force.” The third volume closes with 
five asterisks, followed by the brief statement that “the three grey 
rats were triumphant.” We were disappointed in turning to the 
end of the third volume to find that the hero and heroine, as bride 
and bridegroom, had taken the place of the rats. It would not 
have been difficult to do honour to them both. Why should not 
Mr. Jefferies have wound up by saying that “ Violet and Aymer 
floated peacefully together down the stream of time like a pair of 
water-rats down ariver” ? Then could have come his five asterisks, 
followed by “ The water-rats were triumphant.” But we must not, 
like Mr. Jefferies, linger over the rats, but come to the story itself. 

The wicked hero, the chief of the grey-rats, might have been a 
good enough fellow, had it not been for the Court of Chancery. 
He was heir to a vast property in railroads, coal-mines, iron-works, 
and a whole town ; but his mother and his guardian were Cathulics. 
Parliament, nay, even the Cabinet, “ moved by the ultra~Protes- 
tant community,” took the matter up and made him in consequence 
a ward in Chancery. The heir had excellent intentions ; but when 
he came of age “ he claimed his birthright and was refused.” But 
as we are entering upon legal matters we will, as we do not under- 
stand his law, quote our author’s own words :-— 


He reached his twenty-first birthday. He claimed his birthright, and 
was refused. Briefly, the reason was because the companies and the Ame- 
rican claimants had entered pleas, and because also the property was 
terribly encumbered, and would require long years of nursing yet before it 
could be cleared, and this nursing the higher Courts insisted upon. 

Instead of the magnificent income he expected, the young man received 
two thousand pounds per annum only. It struck his nature a heavy blow, 
and did much to pervert it, for he looked upon it in the sense of a shameful 
injustice. 

This young gentleman—his name was John Marese Baskette— 
being thus shamelully treated by the Court of Chancery, at once 
turned a villain, and a very dangerous villain he proved to be, for 
he was, we are told, strong as a lion and fierce as a tiger under the 
velvet glove, at the same time that he was the fiery charger ready 
to dash at every obstacle. He had an accomplice as wicked as 
himself in his cousin Theodore Marese, the keeper of a private 
lunatic asylum, which plays a great part in the story. The 
American claimants to the property were hundreds in number; 
but the two villains form plans for murdering them all at one 
blow. At first they thought of getting them all into a great hall 
in an English town and of blowing them all up by petroleum ; but 
they later on hit upon a more ingenious device. They arrange that 
they shall come over in one steamer from New York together 
with “ 700,000l. in coin, in gold bars and Mexican dollars.” 
Mexican dollars, by the way, would not seem to be coin. It 
may seem at first sight rather a difficult matter for the heir 
to an inheritance, which is a subject of litigation, to arrange 
that all the claimants—hundreds in number—shall come over 
in a body in the same steamer, and scarcely less difficult a matter 
to arrange that 700,000/. should come with them. But by 
certain “Stock Exchange operations, with which Marese was 
rfectly familiar,” he got over the latter of the two difficulties. 
Jnfortunately for the success of his plans, the claimants on their 
way to New York were detained by a snow-storm and the steamer 
sailed without them. They thus escaped the fate of the crew and 
passengers, who, to one man, were suffocated by some deadly gas, 
which the villains had contrived should explode in the hold of the 
steamer. These two ingenious gentlemen followed in the wake in 
a steam-yacht, and towing the steamer into port obtained the 
moderate salvage of 400,000/. Much more dangerous claimants to 
the property were the two descendants of the father of the great- 
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grandfather, who was either a murderer and murdered also, or only 
murdered alone. One of these, the heroine’s father, was easily got 
rid of by a very simple method. The wicked Theodore persuaded 
one of the lunatics in his charge that his imprisonment was due to 
this man, and then let the lunatic loose. He went straight off and 
murdered the unfortunate nt just as his daughter Violet was 
half-way through the marriage service with the hero. Of course, 
under such painful circumstances, the ceremony was interrupted 
and the marriage put off. In fact, as the bride was “a shapeless 
heap of satin,” and as the ring had slipped from the bridegroom's 
grasp and was lost, it was quite impossible for the clergyman with 
the sonorous voice to attempt to go on. The reader was not in 
the least eae for such a blow, though he had been rather sur- 
prised to find the hero and heroine getting married early in the 
second volume. He knew, however, that there was a great deal of 
murdering still on hand, and he therefore saw not the least reason 
for forbidding the banns. It was a pity that the marriage had to 
be put off for more than a volume and a half, for the bride had 
been excellently prepared for going through the ceremony. “ At 
first when the tones of the sonorous voice of the clergyman 
robed in white fell upon her ears her knees trembled and the 
blood forsook her cheek.” But the bridegroom was ready for 
the occasion, “ Surreptitiously, and before he had a right in 
etiquette to do so, he touched her hand gently—it strength- 
ened and revived her.” We do not know the exact etiquette 
of a wedding, nor at what precise period the bridegroom 
may touch the bride's hand, and yet not offend the nicest 
sense of propriety. It was too bad, however, that when the 
bridegroom had been so daring as even surreptitiously to transgress 
against etiquette, an elderly madman should come in and render 
his bold transgression utterly useless. Before long the bridegroom 
was shut up in the private madhouse by the machinations—that, 
we believe, is the correct word to use in such a case—of the two 
villains. He made his escape by the help of another unfortunate 
man who, like himself, was shut up without any justification. At 
the same time one of the villains gets killed in a plot, if we under- 


* stand the story rightly, of his own contriving. “ The idea of the 


sewer-rats was to saw through the wooden pillars, and let the 
roof or floor down, and with it many hundreds shrieking, maimed, 
and mutilated human beings.” The heroine witnessed the result 
of this plan. ‘ She saw fourteen hundred hands suddenly thrown 
up into the air.” By mere accident the villain Theodore was 
below, and was killed. Marese disappeared, and his plot and his 
wickedness would not have been fully understvod had it not been 
the case that when he was forming his plans, “he brought the regular 
forms of logic to his assistance” in the following manner :— 


First he wrote at the top of his rough draft— 

“What is it that I desire? Define it. Definition: to destroy the 
claimants. Who are the claimants? A body of men. How is a body of 
men to be destroyed ? In the same way as a single person. How is man 
destroyed ? By the knife, by bullets, by explosives, by garotting, by fire, 
by water, by poison, narcotics.” 

Such were his rough premises. 


If Marese had ever thought of turning novelist, no doubt he would 
have written, “ What is it I desire? Define it. Definition: to 
write a novel, What isa novel? A stony in three volumes. 
How is a story in three volumes tv be written? In the same way 
as a single volume? How is a single volume written? By pen, 
ink, paper, and by a careful study of the manner in which Miss 
Braddon makes use of the knife, bullets, explosives, garotting, fire, 
water, poison, and narcotics.” Miss Braddon, however, would not 
have been so wasteful as to cram crimes and criminals together as 
close as herrings in a cask. Mr. Jefleries, if he continues to write, 
will learn wisdom in time, and will not use in one story crimes 
enough, if properly husbanded, to serve for thrice three volumes. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


M* ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE has written a series of gossip- 
ing and amusing sketches of the aspects of private life at 
Rome *, not, as he explains, narrating circumstances which have 
really occurred, but giving “typical facts of the same kind as 
those which are daily happening, together with an explanation of 
the means by which such facts are, so inexplicably to outsiders, 
roduced.” Mr. Trollope’s experience of Italy has been long and 
intimate, and his impressions are good-natured enough, though 
he exposes very unreservedly the underground intriguing which goes 
on both at the Vatican and the Quirinal. It is thirty-three years 
since he first saw a Pope—Gregory XVI.—in the flesh, and he 
notes the great which has taken place in the character 
of the Holy Father and his surroundings. There was a Roman 
scandal that Gregory had a weakness for champagne; and a 
popular satirist of the time, Giusti, represented him as fumbling in 
vain at the lock of the gate of Paradise, till at last he discovered 
that he had brought the key of the wine-cellar instead of that of 
heaven; and his purple nose rather confirmed, though it may also 
have suggested, these suspicions. There was at that time no diffi- 
culty in getting access to the Holy Father, even by heretics, “ Old 
Gregory admitted and smiled on all, and chatted with many.” 
He was genial and undignified in appearance and manners, di 
in person, and his white robes were usually stained with snuff. 
There was no kneeling of visitors, except those of his own flock, 


* A Peep behind the Scenes at Rome. By T. Adolphus Trollope. Chatto 
& Windus, 


much less any kissing of slippersoreven hand. Evening dress was 
the regulation attire for men; black silk to the neck, a black lace 
veil in lieu of hat or bonnet, and no gloves, for the ladies; and in 
these matters there has been no change. The present Pope is, 
according to our author, very different in many ways from the jolly 
old Gregory ; but still more different is the Rome of to-day from 
that of thirty years ago. Formerly when a stranger arrived at 
Rome it mattered little, unless he was an ecclesiastic, whether 
he was a Roman Catholic or a Protestant. To both without distine- 
tion the same houses, the same receptions, were open, and it was pos- 
sible for a visitor to pass a whole winter in the Eternal City without 
its becoming known to the greater number of those with whom he 
lived to which of the creeds he belonged, or anybody caring. There 
were several Roman patricians at whose weekly receptions 
foreigners, with any satisfactory introduction, were freely wel- 
comed, the hosts and hostesses making no inquiry as to their guests’ 
theological views. These entertainments were not lively :—‘ The 
prevailing tone was a curious mixture of extreme simplicity with 
much of pomp, or rather, perhaps, grave decorum.” A num 
of silent, profoundly bowing servants, mostly grey-haired and in 
heavily-laced liveries; thick carpets which deadened every footfall; 
refreshments of the simplest kind, a glass of lemonade or eau 
sucrée, and sometimes, but rarely, an ice. The conversation was 
very slow, and, as Mr. Trollope thinks it necessary to explain, 
without the slightest trace of impropriety. Stars, ribbons, 
and other such decorations abounded ; and “ the scarlet stockings 
of a dozen or so of cardinals flashed among the blackness of the 
general company.” The ladies also made a dazzling show of dia- 
monds, But now all this is changed. The upper classes of the 
old Papal society of course continue to meet together, but only 
“in a curious sort of under-protest manner.” “They have 
sat down and wept when they remembered the good old 
days; and as for their diamonds, they have locked them up 
in the family muniment rooms.” “ An affectation of lowly 
ate is de mise; and aremark to the Principessa Leonora that 
er silk dress looks charming since it has been turned would be bon 
genre.” The grand distinctive difference, however, between old 
and new Rome consists in the fact that the question of religion is 
the one upon which all social intercourse depends. “ Under which 
king, Bezonian? <A great gulf is fixed between the two component 
parts of the social—or should I not rather say,” the writer asks, 
‘ the unsocial >—Roman world of the present day.” This marked 
division uot only affectsa vast number of social relations, but 
gives a special character to the entire tone of the social world; and, 
we are told, it often produces “ abnormal, difficult, and sometimes 
untenable positions, and, in not a few cases, houses divided against 
themselves.” Asanillustration of thisstate of things, the author gives 
a sketch of the Pralini family. The head of it is what is called 
a “Mercante di Campagna”—that is to say, one who manages 
large farms or estates on the Campagna. His income is not equal 
to that of the highest Roman aristocracy; but he isa wealthy 
man, and could buy up many of the old nobility of the second 
class. Young Pralini drives the best bred horses in his curricle ; 
and one of the handsomest equipages on the Pincian is that in 
which Signora Pralini and her showily-dressed daughters recline 
“under a huge white bearskin, at precisely the correct angle of 
recumbency prescribed by the latest code of fashion.” Notwith- 
standing this, they are excluded from aristocratic society, which 
sides with the Vatican. On the other hand, the Pralini knew 
that there would be no difficulty in obtaining admittance to the 
drawing-room of the Quirinal if they liked, but hesitated to take 
advantage of it. The Signora, though her husband and daughters 
were not much troubled with scruples on the score of religion, was 
under the control of her confessor, whose influence kept them in a 
balanced position between the two Courts. It was in this stage 
that the Padre Dinovani intervened. He was of Irish parentage, 
but born in Rome, and bred in the Jesuits’ College there, and did 
notassume sanctimonious or ecclesiastical airs, nor even the costume 
of his class, but was rather an active, self-composed man of the 
world. This personage called ke pas Pralini, much to the surprise 
of the latter, to ask him to stand as a candidate for the Municipal 
Council of Rome. Under the advice of his wife he was persuaded 
to agree, and was elected by the strategy of the Padre as one of 
the Liberal members. It was, however, as a tool of the Papacy 
that he was wanted, as he soon discovered, because an open 
Papalino would have been suspected and rejected; but he got in, 
he was able to give insidious support to the Papal party as a 
professed Liberal. We cannot, of course, follow this intrigue 
throughout in detail ; but it may be said that the priests concerned 
contrived that, while professing Liberal sympathies and even going 
to the Quirinal, Pralini should do them a good turn by his place 
in the Council. Thus both Courts were opened to him his 
family, but he made play in the interest of the Vatican—as, for 
instance, in introducing Papal agents into the management of local 
education, and becoming a secret trustee of convent property. 
Pralini had in the end ually gone over to the Vatican, but 
somewhat too openly, and when the office of Syndic was vacant, 
he was thought of as a candidate, but was passed over for another 
man who was more likely to be accepted, on account of not as yet 
being suspected of Papal leanings as Pralini was; but here again 
that party got him through attentions to his wife. The narra- 
tive concludes with a grand dinner at Pralini’s, at which the 
leading people of the Papal circle were collected to meet the new 
Syndic, and where that poor man was committed by a brindisi, in 
which he was compelled to join, to “the Holy Father, to his pro- 
longed health, and may he yet live to see the discomfiture of his 
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enemies and enjoy his own again.” He tried to evade the obliga- 
tion, but his wife’s eye was upon him, and he swallowed it in 
a bumper. Mr. Trollope’s summary of the situation is that, 
in point of fact, inexplicable as it may seem, the “ liberal Rome 
of Victor Emmanuel is ruled by a municipality which is very 
largely composed of men whose hearts are at the Vatican, while 
their backs are bowing at the Quirinal ; besides all this, it is 
also to be taken into account that the clerical party possesses an 
organization such as no other body or society or institution in this 
world ever possessed, and that its leaders are far less likely to be 
deceived as to the real amount of the forces at its command than 
their adversaries. For every adherent of the monarchy goes into 
the street and cries out with the utmost power of his lungs that 
he is a Liberal, whereas many a man who is at heart a friend of 
the Vatican conceals the fact as faras he can. In the street, in 
the café, with his out-of-door friends he is a Liberal. At home, with 
his wife, with his wife’s confessor in the sacristy, he is a Papalino.” 

Dean Stanley has collected in a volume his addresses at St. 
Andrews on “ The Study of Greatness,” “The Hopes of Theology,” 
“ Succession of Spiritual Life,” “ Principles of Christianity,” and 
“ The'fwoGreat Commandments.”* He expresses a hope in his pre- 
face that the choice of subjects, due chielly to the circumstances 
under which they were delivered, being “ suggested by the common 
interests of two institutions at once so similar and so different as 
the Church of England and the Church of Scotland, may give them 
an interest beyond any local and passing occasion.” 

The Marquess of Lorne is the author of a version of the Scotch 
Book of Psalms t+,in which, while adhering as closely as possible 
to the language of the original, he has corrected the rhyming so as 
to adapt it to modern pronunciation. He has also added about 
seventy-five versions in various metres and in freer rendering, toge- 
ther with some of Milton’s Psalms and many of the Scottish Para- 

hrases. The Marquess, while thus endeavouring to give more 
~~ to the rhyming of the Psalms in their Scotch form, 
acknowledges that “it is a mistake to twist into rhyme the beauti- 
ful prose of the original, and that it is best to sing the Psalms 
without alteration.” The work is dedicated to the Scottish 
churches. 

M. de la Franche-Comté has published in this country some 
notes on the crisis in France which, he assumes, could not have 
been brought out on the other side of the Channel without exposing 
its writer, publisher, and vendor to fines and imprisonment.t He 
writes very good English, and gives an interesting summary of the 
impressions of a Liberal French politician on the present condition 
of ‘his country. He shows that the President's policy, begun 
by a pretext, has proceeded by intrigue, and outrages constitu- 
tional legality; and that, the Assembly having been set aside, the 
Republic is for the moment practically effaced and the nation sub- 
jected to personal government. He traces the origin of the move- 
ment to the influence of clericalism and of Ultramontanism itself. 
At the same time, he admits that the Radicals have given the 
Jesuits an advantage by their violent attacks on religion, and that 
there is a corrupting /égéreté in French society. 

Mr. R. K. Douglas, the Senior Assistant in the Department of 
Printed Books in the British Museum, and Professor of Chinese in 
King’s College, London, has compiled a catalogue of Chinese 
books and MSS. in the Museum §, which has been printed by order 
of the Trustees. This is believed, as Mr. Bullen remarks in a pre- 
fatory note, to be the first catalogue ever published in Europe of 
an extensive Chinese lib: Mr. Douglas has found a good deal 
of difficulty in the literary appellations, frequently one or two 
pseudonymsand in some cases a posthumous epithet, whick are pos- 
sessed by every Chinaman in addition to his surname and, as we 
should say, Christian name. The volume is printed by Messrs. 
Austin and Sons of: Hertford, who obtained the necessary Chinese 
types for the titles of the works from Shanghai; and is a valuable 
contribution to the study of Chinese literature. 

A Rollicking Irish Tour || is a lively, humorous book, in which 
the fun is sometimes rather forced, but which also contains, in a 
fragmentary form, many shrewd observations on Irish life. There 
are also some good stories init. “ What’s the holy sacrament of 
matrimony ?” said a Roman Catholic curate to a little girl. “The 
holy sacrament of matrimony,” she replied, “is a state of torment 
into which the souls of the righteous are cast to prepare them for 
a better world.” “Go down,” said the curate, “to the foot of the 
class.” “ Let her alone,” said an old priest ; “ for anything you and 
I know to the contrary she may be perfectly right.” A philoso- 
phical tourist going round Galway, and stopping at a cottage, 
asked a little boy all in rags, “How long can a man live with- 
out brains?” “ How ould are you?” He went several times 
to Mass, and “might have readily imagined he was going toa 
church ina Highland glen. Hundreds upon hundreds of all the 
lowest of the population filled the area of the church, dressed in 
their working clothes. The galleries were full also. The reve- 


* Addresses and Sermons delivered at St. Andrews in 1872, 1875, and 
1877. a Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. “Mac- 
millan 


+ The Book of Psalms literally rendered in Verse. By the Marquis of 
Lorne. Macmillan & Co. 
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rence of the people impressed him very much. The stairs were 
crowded outside, as the churchyard. Surely there must be some- 
thing in the religion that could maintain such a hold upon these 
or creatures.” Perhaps the oddest feature of such a work of 
umour is that it should have been produced in Paisley. 

Mr. R. H. Wallace-Dunlop * has written a panegyric on “ plates 
and flippers” invented by himself for use in swimming. They are 
said to supply about seven ounces of buoyancy, and so allow of 
motionless rest on the surface without any constrained breathing, 
and also the carrying of heavy weights, and, in short, “ make 
swimming easier, pleasanter, and more effective.” The writer 
holds that the most favourable position in which to acquire swim- 
ming action is when the learner is aided by displacement of water, 
z.e. Wearing a macintosh belt or cork floats; and that the —— 
and safest life-preserver is a number of bottle corks sewed as close 
together as they will go on an old waistcoat, while a pair of cork 
hand plates strapped to back and chest also forms an excellent 
life-buoy. He points out that in the ordinary breast action almost 
all the propulsion should be done with the legs, the arms being 
chiefly occupied in supporting the weight of the head. It is, 
therefore, of great importance to acquire from the first a powerful 
leg stroke ; and this, he says, is best done by a pair of cork hand 
plates, nine by ten and one and a half inches thick, or with nearly 
one hundred square inches of horizontal force or pressure area, at- 
tached by a single buckle and strap, passing through which the 
four fingers of the hand It seems there are about forty 
tepid swimming-baths, great and small, in London, of which Mr. 
Dunlop gives a list, the best, in his opinion, being due to the 
parish authorities, especially those of Marylebone and Paddington, 
and he might have added Chelsea. 

An admirable little book inculcating kindness to animals by 
means of interesting stories and comments has been issued by 
Messrs. Chambers.t It is written for young people especially, but 
may well be read by older ones; and the writer certainly accom- 
plishes his object of exciting “sentiments of affection, justice, and 
compassion ” towards the lower animals. A summary is also given 
of the existing laws in this country for the prevention and punish- 
ment of cruelty to animals. Such a work deserves a wide circula- 
tion, and cannot fail to do good. 

Mr. Dutton’s sketches of celebrated yachts { will be welcome to 
the yachting world, while “land-lubbers” who are not up in the 
mysteries of the subject will have an opportunity of studying it in 
a pleasant form. Mr. Dutton is not only a skilful artist, but has 
evidently a keen sympathetic appreciation of the varieties of build 
and riggipg in this class of vessel, bringing out with much dis- 
tinctness and picturesque effect the peculiarities of each. Among 
the twelve yachts portrayed are the royal yachts Victoria and Albert 
and Osborne; the burly “old” Arrow cutter, which was built 
as long ago as 1823, and has since undergone repeated reconstruc- 
tions; the dandy yawl Corisande ; the Egeria schooner, one of the 
fastest yachts afloat; the lively Fiona; the Oimara and Kriem- 
hilda, both fine examples of the cutter type. 

Mr. Reynolds Hole has embodied in a new edition (the sixth) of 
his book on roses § the results of new experiments in rose culture 
which in the interval he has made on an extensive scale, so that 
his work may now be considered the most complete guide to this 
interesting branch of floricultural art. 

An excellent guide to the oo Engadine || by M. Caviezel has 
just been translated into English, and will be a boon to visitors to 
that delightful region. It is minute and practical in its informa- 
tion, and at the same time compact and portable in form. It gives 
a very interesting account of the topography of the Upper 
Engadine, with particulars as to hotels, guides, and excursions of 
all kinds, long and short. 

Miss Thompson, having made a systematic study of the picture 
galleries of the chief capitals of Europe], when accompanying her 
father, Sir Henry Thompson, on his annual tour on the Continent, 
has put together a handbook containing a list of museums, 
galleries, and other places, together with catalogues of the prin- 
cipal public collections in Europe, and a brief sketch of the history 
of the various schools of painting from the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth century inclusive. The little buok makes a very con- 
venient companion on a tour. 

The Colonial Office List ** gives historical and statistical in- 
formation as to the colonial dependencies of the United Kingdom, 
an account of the services of the officers of the various colonial 

overnments, a transcript of the colonial regulations, &c.; and is 
illustrated with good maps. 

Professor Gregory’s work on animal magnetismt} has been re- 
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|| Tourists’ Guide to the Upper Engadine. From the German of M. 
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— by a publisher who is the chief commercial agent of the 
piritualistic organization in London, and whose shop is their 
headquarters, with the omission of the first chapters, con- 
sisting for the most part of arguments in favour of the reality of 
mesmerism, which, as the publisher thinks, is not now necessary, 
the elementary facts of mesmerism being now widely known and 
accepted. This is, no doubt, partially true; but the bulk of the 
present volume is occupied with the Professor's delusions on such 
subjects as clairvoyance, extasis, apparitions, and predictions, 
which are sup) to support the impostures of Slade and similar 
swindlers. 

The seventh and eighth volumes of Mr. Frederick Lillywhite’s 
Cricket Scores and Biographies* have just been published, under 
the auspices and at the cost of the Marylebone Club, as a con- 
tinuation of previous issues, and deserve the attention of those 
who are interested in this truly scientific and artistic sport. 

Mr. Story has reprinted in a volume an article which he wrote 
for Blackwood's Magazine on the Castle of St. Angelo, and an 
essay on the Evil Eye ¢ which appeared in the early edition of his 
Roba di Roma, but was omitted when it was reduced to one 
volume. They contain a good deal of curious information. 

Messrs. Bright and Medd’s Liber Frecum Publicarum}, giving 
Latin versions of the Book of Prayer of the English Church, the 
early Liturgies of the Reformation, the Liturgies of the Scotch and 
American Episcopalian Churches, has reached a third edition. 

The success which has attended the issue of the Ancient Classics 
for English Readers has encouraged the publishers to produce a 
similar series of foreign classics §, under the editorship of Mrs. 
a who leads off with an account of Dante and his poems. 
If Oliphant does not bring out anything very new, she 
gives a general idea of the character and works of the 
great poet, illustrated by passages from Dr. Carlyle’s literal prose 
version of the Inferno and by translations of her own in the 


metre. 

r. Kraus, who has had long experience of Carlsbad ||, has written 
what would seem to be a very fair and impartial account of it. 
The town, separated by the river and surrounded with fir-clad 
mountains, is very picturesque ; but, as in other mountainous dis- 
tricts, the weather is inconstant, and the temperature, especially at 
morning and night, is subject to sudden and marked changes. 
The springs belong to the class of alkaline mineral waters, among 
which they take a high rank, their natural temperature accele- 
rating the working of the absorbing tissues, stimulating the 
circulation of the blood, and having the effect both of producing 
perspiration, and being a sedative on the nervous system. They 
are also agreeable to the taste, and cause a pleasant feeling to the 
stomach. Bathing and drinking are now both resorted to simul- 
taneously. The waters are generally useful for abdominal com- 
plaints, and such ailments as adiposis, gout, malaria, and diabetes. 
At the same time, Dr. Kraus admits that under certain circum- 
stances, the waters may prove decidedly injurious, as, for example, 
in the case of malignant tumours and other degenerations. 

Mr. Hobday’s little book gives concise instructions as to the 
| methods of cultivating flowers, fruits, and vegetables for small 

ens. 

Mr. Burbidge has also put together some good practical hints as to 
commercial gardening**, fruit culture, culinary vegetables, decora- 
tive plants, plant propagation, and similar subjects. 

The series of interesting and instructive manuals relating to 
British manufactures}, edited by Mr. Bevan, has already got to a 
second edition, the present instalment of which deals with paper, 
ig book-binding, and kindred industries. We have already 

rne testimony to their value. 


* Marylebone Cricket Scores and Biographies. Vols. VII. and VIII. 
Published. at the sole cost of the Marylebone Club. Longmans & Co. 
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|| Carlsbad and its Natural Healing Agents from the Physiological and 
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{ Cottage Gardening. By E. Hobday. Macmillan & Co. 

** Horticulture. By F. W. Burbidge. Stanford. 
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London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
Office tn the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time, 


B. Heath, Esg., 


PARIS. 


Comes of the SaruRDAY Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


The Sarurpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad, 


The publication of the Sarorvay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarurpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Svuthampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,137, AUGUST 11, 1877: 


The War. France and Germany. 

Mr. Gladstone at Home. The Shah and the Huascar. South Africa, 
The New Army Promotion Scheme. The Cattle Plague Report. 
Railway Disorders. 

The Session. Sentiment. 

Argos. Old County Histories. The Military Situation in Bulgaria. 
The Dramatic College.  Vivisection at Florence. 


The Caxton Exhibition—II1. 


The Great Dionysiak Myth. More Local Glossaries. 
patches. 


Owen’s Selection from the Wellesley Des The Pilot and his Wife. 
Chambers’s Divine Worship in England. Walker on-Banking Law. 
Symonds's Renaissance in Italy. World’s End. 


Minor Notices. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,136, AUGUST 4, 1877: 
The House of Commons—The War—Mr. Ward Hunt—Mr. Gladstorfe on Egypt— 
and the Bonaparti America—The Madras Famine—The 
ire Brigade. 


a 


Impressi ‘Tiryns—Schools of Cookery—Keats’s American Letters— 
Professor Newman on Disestablishment—Wildbad—The Caxton Exhibition. II. 
—Indexing the Statute Law—The Opera Season. 


Morris’s Age of Anne—Nichols’s Roman Forum—Palgrave’s Selections from 
Herrick—Carita—Sully’s Pessimism—Mortimer Collins—Denison’s History of 
Cavalry—Footprints in the Snow—French Literature. 


London: Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Dore GREAT WORKS, “ The BRAZEN SERPENT,” 

“CHRIST LEAVING the PRZTORIUM,” and “CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 
SALEM,” each 33 by 22 feet; with ** Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’’ * Christian Martyrs,” &c. 
at the DORE GALLERY,35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. 1s. 


IEMANNS GREAT WORKS, “SHAKSPEARE'S 
CLIFF,” “RICHMOND,” “TRAMPERS CROSSING A MOSS,” and “SCAR- 
BOROUGH,” together with a choice collection of his finest Cabinet Pictures Santas and 
Marine Pieces) are now IEW, for a short time only, in SHEPHERD'S PICTURE 
GALLERY, Angel Row, Nottingham. 


| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—MATHEMATICS 
and APPLIED MECHANICS.—The COUNCIL invite applications for a LECTU 
SHIP on MATHEMATICS and APPLIED MECHANICS for the Academic year - 
mencing in October next. The stipend will be £200, eer with One-half of the Students’ 
a ‘urther information may be obtained from the pal, on application to EDWARD 
TOCK, Secretary. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£40 to £20 a year) to be competed fur October 9. Ages under Fifteen and a half and 
Candidates examined at Rossall or Classics or 


Sons, 50Guineas 8, 
uineas extra.—Apply to Rev. the HeaD-MasTER, Rossall School, 


LADIES’ COLLEGE, POLYGON HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON. 
Patrons. 


‘The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
The Right Hon. Viscount EVERSLEY. 
The Right Hon. Lord NORTHBROOK. 
President—The Right Hon. COWPER-TEMPLE, M.-P. 
The AUTUMN TERM commences September 15 for Boarders and September 17 for Day 
n 
dren received from years of 
apply to the LADY PRISOIPsL, Polygon Blouse, Southampton. 
W.C. MACLEAN, M.D., C.B., Hon. Secretary. _ 


M 4 LYE cOLULE @ 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 24. 


THE BRIGHTON COLLEGE 
Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D. late Senior Student and Tutor of 


Vice-Principal’ 
The NEXT TERM 
GHTON.—There are VACANCIES ina PREPARATORY 


. the utmost attention is paid ir development, as well as to their 
po ee The highest references and testimonials can be given. Terms for 
under Twelve, 100 Guineas ; over Twelve, 120 Guineas.—Address, TRiN. COLL.,,CAMBRI 
Messrs. H. & C. Treacher, 1 North Street, Brighton. 


(TOTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For information as to Terms and 
Se’ olarships, apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head-Master. 
ME..C. H. LAKES SOHOOL, CATERHAM VALLEY, 

RE-OPERS September, 18. Reference permitted to Col. E. G. Bulwer, 


| 
| 
> 
} 
oF 
Mai 
without Nomination, 10 G : 
Fleetwood. 
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[NDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WREN, 


About one-half? 
his 


of the Candidates successful during the 1 se ere Mr. W ms Fusiie. 

success is due to the good hi and the discipline and moral control kept up. 

The teaching of the U andt of Public Schools are alike useless alone. 
i 


Lord 2. of the Blue Book, on the training of Candidates, 

d pp. 7; 513, 14, 29, Report of the Civil Service Commissioners.) 
in the last E tty Mr. WREN'S Pupils were first in nearly every subject. Prospectuses 
at Waters’s Library, 97 W eahoumne | Grove, W. 


JFOLEESTON k.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. ( 


Oxon isted by a Cambridge anda sta! aff 0 f Teachers. pre 
for the Universities ont ‘ae all E inati Pupils fulat the inet 
Examinations of the Line. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


POSITIVE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
HEAD-OFFICE -34 CANNON STREET, LONDON. 
Chairman—M. H. CHAYTOR, Esq., Chairman of Alliance Bank. 
Trustees of Central Life and Guarantee Funds. 
The Right Hon. Sir RICHARD COUCH (late Chief Justice of Bengal). 
THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., Q.C. | WILLIAM MACANDREW, Esq., J.P. 
_ Perfect borg sted to Policy-holders is assured under the Positive System of investing in 


W OOLWICH, SANDHURST (LINE), HILL, 
and CIVIL SERVICE.—Rev. Dr. HUGHES. Wrang. Joh. Col.Cam., 
over 300, receives TW ELVE PUPILS for the above. High Assistance.. —Ealing, W 


W tee SANDHURST.—MORGAN JENKINS, M.A. 
passed three out of four fi for Sandhurst. Address, 50 Cornwall Road, 


MES. CRICK, whose late husband was for many years Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Public Orator of the University, and afterwards 
Rector of Staplehurst, Kent, has taken a LADIES. bet g Eastbourne, and 
wishes to take charge of Two or yo the ages of Ten 
Sixteen, te whom she can give a good EDUC. the 

cheerful home. The Archbishop of the of and Bristol, 
Beresford Hope, M.P.. and Sir Louis ome, B., desire to recommend Mrs. CRICK as in every 
‘way competent for the duties which she = to undertake. ‘or terms and further 
paniowtinn. apply to Mrs. Crick, 17 Sussex Gardens, Eastbourne. 


(THE HEAD-MISTRESS of a GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
who has taken a Certificate in Honours at the Cambridge Women's Examination, aa 
has also Matriculated and taken two Special Certificates at the London University, wishes for 
TWO PRIVATE PUPILS, to reside with her, and to prepare for the London University 
Matriculation and Public School Teaching. Terms, £120 per annum, inclusive. Pupils who 
have passed the Local Examinations preferred.—Address, care of Mr. 
Charing 


(WINTER in ITALY.—A WIDOW LADY, who has 

ed many Winters in Italy, proposes to return thither napa and would be glad 

to take CHANGE of a YOUTH ora YOUNG LADY wishing on = road for Education 

or Health. She can give them every facility for the scquirement of Modern Languages, with 

the comforts and inftvence of an English home. rences given and required.—Address, 
X. W. Z., care of Mr. Edmonds, 132 High Street, Clapham, Lon 


BRITISH MUSEUM.—A LITERARY MAN or CLERGY- 


MAN may find a most desirable HOME in a Gentleman's famil tery! to pS British 
Museum.—By letter only, to 8S. K., care of Mr. G. Osborne, 1s Catherine Street, S: 


Ts AUTHORS of NOVELS and other WORKS.— 


Te FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATES for SALE, 
CONTRACT.—The ESTATES, at Broadway. Coun 
ES of BUCKLAND and LAVERTO} 
separated from each 


000 Acres. The MANORS and PARISH 
County with the ADVOWSON, 2,000 Acres. Both Estates, 


other only a narrow strip of land. are beautifully situated amma a ia~ of the finest 
ouesy in the Midland Counties, and will be sold together or = enemies: saree portion of 
ase money can remain on mortgage if required.—F rs spoy te to 


rther particulary 
Messrs. KissEY & ADE, Solicitors, 9 Bloomsbury Place, huis: or to 


Agent, Frodsham, near Preston Brook, C 


YDROPATHY.— —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M. ver and those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the p d Park. 


BEX RHYDDING HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 

and SANATORIUM.—Resident Physician, CUBITT LUCEY, M.D., C.M., 

£5 S. Eng. Delightful Autuma R For address the MANaG ER, 
Ben Rhydding, by Leeds. 


tr ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
apan,and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despa’ 
Po from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal. every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails,every Monday. 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Godeper Street,S.W. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Faecin Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long . Suites of 
Rooms. “BpeciousCoffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen Sea-Water ee in the Hotel. 


Securities in Trust for — holders the Entire Net Premiums and a fifth part 
& the paid- -up Capital of the Compa 

On Decem 1876, the amount ae Credit of the Policy-holders’ Life Funds, £108,886, was 
equal to 79 oo “tent of the Entire Net Premiums received to that date, in addition to which 
there was the Policy-holders’ Guarantee Fund of £51,080 Consols. 

The Kates of Premium for Short Term Policies have been reduced. 


HAS D-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., anpD 57 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


The oldest Proprietary Office in the Kingdom for Life Insurance only. Offers complete and 
exceptional security to the Insured. 


For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply to 


ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary. 


RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 3lst DECEMBER, 1876. 
LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FLEET STREET (near Temple Bar). 
The Profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. The Bonus gives an noweregs ohtiion of 
r £1,000 assured. The basis of valuation = = their utmost force safeguards 
rendering the Society second to none in security to the Ass Fy 
1, The new “ Institute of Actuaries’ ”’ Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. 
— yield higher Reserves against eae than any other in recognizol 
2. The future rate of Interest obtai 
Hy The whole ** Loading 
Schedule). 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


ble was at 3 per cent. only. 
” was reserved for future SS and Profits (see Government 


EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 


The BONUS REPORT, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, end the 
will be forwarded. 


Valuation Schedule 
March 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
PH@NIxX FIRE F 6 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 

Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL 
BROOMFIELD, } Secretaries. 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE, 
CHIEF OFFicE—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


| YHE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
OrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, ateas, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms sotemery with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below 
Depusits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free ot 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
s, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest Som, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. * 


P. O. RICKARDS, 


JLFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea Shore, in its own 
Picturesque Grounds of 5 acres. 956 Rooms, end sll modern comforte end 
moderate. Table d'hote daily.—Tariff on application to the MANAGER, Tifracombe. , Devon. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


NOTICE. —MANUFACTURE of SPOONS and FORKS.— 
Messrs. ELKINGTON & CO. beg to announce that, having succeeded in carrying out 
ary now enabled, 
suc) rh as, while fu main i ui 

Within the reach of all classes. Revised Illustrated Price Lists can be had on application. 

Address, ELKINGTON & CO. 

LONDON —22 Regent w. "chur Moorgate Street, E.C. 
reet. 


nn’s r to 
EWUALL STREE SiRMINGHAM. 


we m_ trial. Fo! 
Maker to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


K. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, London, 
co of CHRONOMETERS. WATCHES. CLOCKS, &e. (Catalogues 
Makers of 


ce of Wales, and Foreign Sovereigns. 
lock, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
MORDENS IME SYSTEM, Th al 
Blustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.-208, 249.250, and 251 Tottenhaes 


CLARE'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 
Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Windoworother Opening. 
& CO.,Sole Patentees. Rathbone Place,W.; Paris, Manchester, 


FURNITURE.—CARTER’S PATENT REVOLV- 
BED TABLE, adjustable for Reading and Writing, £2; Invalid Beds and Couches, 
to fo any ef th of the back. id feet, from £5 ing Chairs, with 

dining Rests, £2 Perambulators, from £1. Drawings post 


CARTER, New Cavendish Street, Great Portland street, W. 


KAMPTULICON CARPET. 


A Warm ond Noiseless Carpet. For Libraries and Studios. 

For Hotels and Clubs. For Halls and Stone Floors. 

For Counting — and Sho) For Billiard Rooms and Passages. 
‘or Churches and Public Buildi Plain and in the Choicest Designs. 


Soft as Carpet, and especially cirelaeben for the Nursery or Hall. Will wash and does not 
absorb dust. 


INDIA-RUBBER GARDEN TUBING, 
In 60-feet lengths, with Brass Fittings complete. 

Superior Waterproof Macintosh Coats in every material and quality, 
Waterproof Driving Aprons, Air and Water Beds, Cushions, &c. 
VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER MATS, 

For Carriages, and Entrance Halls, &c. 


BRITANNIA RUBBER AND KAMPTULICON COMPANY, 
32 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PIESSE and LUBIN—SWEET SCENTS. 
POUR CADEAUX. 


Opoponax, Jockey Club, Fra ni, Li te Rose, Psidium, 
and 1,000 others from eve: dower ‘Each 28, 
Sold by Fashionable Druggists in all parts of the W World. 


Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London. 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT 


TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
of the ond mest and one of the most refreshing 


= ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Vide “Journal of Cutaneous Medicine.” 
PEARS'S SOAP IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


W ILLS’ “BRISTOL MIXTURE,” Mild and Fragrant. 

WILLS’ “SMOKING MIXTURE,” a choles’ Combination of “First Growths.” 

Sold everywhere in One, Two, and Four Ounce Packets, protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export only, Bristol and London. 


LLS’ ~ -HREE OASTLES.”—Thackeray, in “The 
brand than the “Ti teres no beter 
W.D. & H-O. WILLS, Wholesale aad Export Bristel end Londen. 
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